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isirors to die smrc cupitol 
[)w have another 
photo CO shoot in addition to the 
oil wcUs and the domeless build- 


ing* I 'n veiled in May was the wtmdcr- 
fill 14-foor bronze Chiricuhiia sculpture 
( >f a n India n w< mi a n b y O k I a I u i m a - ho r n 
Apache artist Allan 1 louscr, now of 
New Mexico. Shown on the back cover 
of this issue, this woman is so strong 
and majestic, she makes you Feel a 
whole lot better abtiut the state of the 
state when yem walk up the ca]>itol 
steps. 

I*‘iftcen of I lo user's bronze and 
marble sculptures arc on exhibit on the 
Ciilcrease Museum grounds in Tulsa, 
with another 25 of his works in its gal- 
leries through September. One 1 hmser 
bronze is permanently displayed at the 
I nited Nations Building in New York 
City* 

The arts in all their forms continue 
to grow* 4 'he new facilities for arts 
education developed by the Oklahoma 
Arts Institute at Quartz Mountain will 
expand the opportunities for adults as 
well as young artists to work with top 
prfifcssionals in their fields, (jcne ( kise 
approached her story* which begins on 
page 52, with a healthy dose of skepti- 
cism about the Quartz program: '‘Onild 
it be all people say it is?’’ C^ase inter- 
viewed U.S* Sen* David Boren, who 
sought funding assistance from the 
National Rndovvmcnt for the Arts, the 
executives of eorporatifms that pro- 
vided matching funds, the stars who 
teach there and the teenagers and 
adults who attend* Case says she's 
eon vi need the Quartz Mountain expe- 
rience is all people say it is and more* 
*it's really tjuite remarkable,’’ says 
C^asc* 

1 1 a vc y o i J c ve r wo n d e re d h i c h 
crafts or music or arts of various kinds 
are especially Oklahoman, different 
from those one might find say in Ver- 
mont or Tennessee? 




More than 2fK) Oklahomans will be 
demonstrating their specialties- — 
everything from trick roping, saddle 
and spur making, baskeemaking and 
needlework to cowboy poetry and 
blues singing' — cliiring IVaditions '89, 
a folklifc festival. Assistant editor 
Barbara Palmer, w ho wrote the story' on 
page 47, says, think wc have a 
tendency to drive through a rural area 
and not know what’s going on there. 
We miss out on the fiddling contest* 
Wc don’t sec peijpic making quilts, and 
w'c don ’t know that hundreds of people 
dance at the Czech Hall on Saturday 
night. Things arc happening there, and 
w-e just don’t see them because we 
don’t k n o w w h e re to look* ” 

During the next couple of months, 
nature will be joining tlie arts with her 
own show' of color* A year ago, 
photographers Christopher Weeks of 
4'ulsa and Larry D* Brown of 
Woodward headed down the state’s 
newly designated scenic highways and 
brought back photographic impressions 
of the foliage; those photos begin on 
pa^c Z4. 

'I'he two brought home two distinc- 
tive looks at fall: lirown choosing a 
pictorial style; Weeks a more graphic 
approach. Brow n, w'ho w andered high- 
ways from Red Rock to the (Back 
Mesa, says he w'anted to find good 
lighting that w'ould make dramatic 
photographs. *‘'1 w anted to give a sense 
of being there,” Brow n says. 

Weeks drove along the eastern 
boundary^ on U.S, 59* “My w hole con- 
cept,” Weeks say, “is not to get so 
enthralled w ith a subject that you just 
make a record of it. I’m more con- 
cerned with the grapliic design or bal- 
ance you find in nature.” 

Con ti n id ng i)kl(ih(ma I ’.r C ’e n - 
tennial series, Dr. David Baird writes 
a bo u t CO m m on , or p u b 1 i c, sc h oo I s d u r- 
ing the Territorial Period on page 10. 

Conthnted on pa^e 6 
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T Electric Flour Power 

Back when Route 66 was 
America's Main Street, the sight of 
the ‘"Yukon Best Flour'' sign 
blinking above the Oklahoma plains 
was to motorists what a lighthouse 
beacon is to ship-hound sailors: a 
wcleomc landmark. 

“It provided many wear>' 


travelers with the knowledge of 
be i n g a I m os t exac 1 1 y h a I f\\ ay 
between the coasts/' says Bill 
Lewis, Yukon Chamber trf 
Ctjmnierce director. 

By all accounts, the 60-h)ot sign, 
which sics atop a 130-foot silo at the 
east entrance of Yukon, was bla/ang 
by 191 7; some 2J(KJ light bulbs 
spelled out the name of the Yukon 
Mill & Grain Company's wtjrld- 
famous flour. 

“You said you lived in the home 
oPYuktm's Best Flour/" marvels 
Lewis, “and half the people in the 
emmtry knew exactly where you 
were trtjm/' 

Since a company buyout in the 
early '70s, however, the sign has 
been a ghost atop a silo, a reminder 
of the milTs, and Yukon's, heyday, 

“ The mill h the reason Yukon came 
into being," observes Lewis. 


And in Yukon, folks never forgot 
that. When townspeople went 
looking for a way to rekindle town 
patriotism last year, everyone voted 
to relight this relic from the past. 
'The cost: $6,000, The town— 
schoolkids, Rotarians, senior 
ei t i zens — ra i sed $9 ,000. 

Now the sign's future hinges on 
whether the town can afford 
the sign's appetite for 
electricity and find stmieone 
willing to climb 190 feet to 
replace hurned-tuit bulbs. 

One certainty: the sign will be 
on March 28, 1991 forYukem's 
Centennial blitz. 

▼ Ghouls Just Want 
To Have Fun 

A more divine setting for 
Halloween spooks w'oiild be 
bard to imagine: dark, almost 
pi tch -b I ack, fo u r d i ffc re n t 
kinds of bars lurking in the 
elammy air. 

The Alabaster ('averns 
“Ghost and f loblins Tour" 
attracts thousands of visitors 
yearly to travel a 3/4-nnlc 
monster gauntlet that includes 
the merciless I -teddy Krueger 
of “Nightmare on Kim Street" 
fame, the firim Reaper and 
Frankenstein. 

The ORir is the brainchild of 
s ta te pa rk p mgra m s coo rd i n att n 
Whit luKvards, a guy vvho dticsn't 
even like hornu movies. "It's not 
gory or gmestjmc/' Fdwards 
promises. “It's all family 
entertainment." 

Cj roups arc aceompanied by a 
witch who asks the 26 monsters to 
tone it down if she sees that guests 
are truly scared. 

Admission is $5 ft)r the 30- 
mi nil tc cmir, open frtmi October 21 
to .31, frtmt 10 a.m. to 1 1 p.m, on 
weekends and after 5 p.m, im 
weekdays. 

A footnote: According to guide 
Sherry Beagley, “d'he bats are nuue 
afraid of you than ytm are of them.” 
Right, 


YIKOC 


FLdtiB 


.1/7 o/f/ hedam agam hi Y a koiL 


▼ Reservation for 
Murder 

'I'he final curve of the heavily 
canopied road leading to the 
I bunted I louse restaurant in 
northeast Oklahoma City offers a 
spectacular view of the wooded 
hills east of L3S, The first sight of 
the restaurant, convened from a 
stone country house, is of a checry% 
striped awning over the porch, A 
black eat who likes its cars 
scratched lolls in the gravel parking 
lot. What could possibly go wrong 
here? 

Plenty, it turns out. 

On June, 196,3, the 74-ycar-old 
owner of the house, Martin 
C/arriker, was shot in the head with 
a .22 rifle. I^tiiice arrested his 
stepdaughter Margaret Pearson and 
charged her with his murder 
Before Pearson could be brought to 
trial, Carrjker's wife, Clara, died. 

A jiiry^ found Pearson innticent, 
hut financial problems forced the 
house to be sold at a sheriffs 
auction. 'The day that the sale was 
to bo final, a workman heard water 
running in tlie house and went to 
investigate. Pearson lay dead. 

For the last 24 years, Marian and 
Art Thihauk have (ipcrated a 
restaurant in the old C'arriker 
estate, dishing up steak, seafood 
and scandal. 

“We dtufr dwell on the history," 
says Marian. “ Those arc the facts." 

Dinner is by reservation only. 
Call (405) 478-1417. 



Sue MhcheH, Brnglvy in Hai Oives^ 
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Oklahoma Today 
Wins Three National Awards 


f ^ or the second year in a row, 
Oklahoma Today lias received the 
“Best Feature Articte" award from the 
Regional Pubiishers Association. 

Ulie winning story, "'Sniffing Out 
the Best by 'Tulsa w^riter Mkhael 
Wallis, appeared in the January- 
Fehruar>' 1989 issue and introduced 
readers to some of the state's most 
colorful and esteemed barbecue joints* 
The magazine was also named “Most 
Improved Magazine,’' partly due to the 


addition of three new' departments: 
wfcekend trips, ans and food, (Since 
contest entries were mailed, W'e’vc 
added another depanment, I n Short." ) 

Oklahoma Today also won an Award 
of Merit for “Best Regular Column" for 
its “Food" department. The Merit 
aw ard is comparable to second place. 

Members of the Regional Publishers 
Association produce state and regional 
magazi nes, incl ud i ng Ht^imays^ 

Texas Highways and Yankee maga 'zincs. 


After digging into the past, Baird 
says he was amazed by ho\v <[uickly the 
settlers moved to acc]uirc schools for 
their children. “I was also struck,"" 
liaird says, “by the attempt of settlers 
to give a common examination not only 
for teachers but students. 1 see it as an 
attempt to achieve and set standards."" 

Baird’s research convinced him the 
settlers “recognized in a new environ- 
ment that education w^as the key to the 
future. It was at the cop of their list as 
far as priorities. If education w'asn't 
first, it was second, right behind reli- 
gion." 

PastcTcolored buttes along the 
Cimarron River near the Black Mesa 
in the Panhandle are featured on the 
cover of the new' Oklahoma I'oday 
scenic calendar. Quotations from fa- 
mous Oklahoma writers eomplemcnt 
each month’s beautiful full-color photo. 
'Taken by some of the state’s best 
photographers, each photo is a carefully 
selected favorite from past issues. In- 
structions for ordering are on page 9. 

— Sue Carter 

LETTERS 

I received my M arch-April issue, and 
it is a collector’s issue for sure. The pic- 
tures arc all great. I enjoy every one of 
them. 'Thank you for such a beautiful 
magazine. 

Orma L, Gray 
Guthrie 

1 was bom a Texan, but if ever I 
should leave permanently, it would be 
CO settle in Oklahoma, Oklahoma is 
indeed OK. 

'The next best rhing to touring your 
state is the armchair touring from Okla- 
homa Today, Keep ic coming, 

Loucille Kiliolt 
Bry an, Texas 

Think your publication is superb. 
Being a native Okie from Grand fie Id 
your Red River article (“Portfolio,” 
May-June) w^as most interesting. Tve 
sw um in old Red, fished there and even 


stuck my Dad’s 1927 Chevy there 
trying to ford the rhing. Had to hire a 
team of mules to pull it out. Talk about 
being in the dog house. 

Archie M* Burke 
Maitland, Florida 

"^Thanks for Jane Beckman’s article, 
“Lawton’s Worldly (Cuisine," in your 
January-February 1989 issue. Ourson- 
in-law' suggested we attach tlte title to 
our refrigerator door. 

I grew^ up in Oklahoma City and 
always wondered how the city of 
l.awton was named, Henry Ware 
I^awton w'as a major general in the ITS. 
Army who fought vaiiantly in many 
places in the Spanish American War. 
l ie was killed by a sniper’s bullet in 
the battle of San Mateo in the 
Philipines on June 19, 1899. Was he the 
general who had earlier brought the 
Chinese eook to the area of Lawton? 

A cc( ) rd i n g to m y re cord s , II. W, 
Lawton was an 8th cousin, one genera- 
tion removed from my father, Oliver 
William Lawton, w'ho at age 91 still 
lives in Oklahoma City, 

Wayne D, Lawton 
Silver Springs, Mary- land 

No, ijmfon was nol the general %yho 
brought Louie Toy to Lawton. Toy was 
cooking for the Mexican bandit and revo- 


lutionary hero Panclio Villa, when General 
John J, Pershing discovered him in Mex- 
ico. Toy opted to become Pershing's pemmal 
rook in 1916 rather than follow Villa to 
Cuba, When Petshingrelurned to Ft, Clark, 
Texas, Toy returned with him. There offi- 
cers from Ft. Sill tifged ike Chinese rook to 
come to l.awJon and mn their officer's mess; 
in 191S, Toy did just that. In 1919, he 
opened h is fint of several restaurants in the 
mditan towm. In 1946, he sold the Canton 
Cafe and tried to irtite, but retimnent lasted 
only a few months. He opened another res- 
taurant in the Old Midland Hotel, and 
when it was torn down he tr located to S! 2 
“/v’ Street, in all Toy's esktbUshments, 
Pershing was said to be a frequent visitor. 
Toy died in 1963. Fong Village, a Lawton 
restaurant 'Toy founded, remains open 
under new ownership. 


NEXT ISSUE: Our Centennial Scries 
will end with a colorful stoiy' about poli- 
tics during the territorial years. 'Then 
we'll cap this yearlong endeavor with 
a portfolio showing how' various eom- 
munities have eelebratcd the Centen- 
nial of the Land Run of '89. We’ll also 
visit with a man who has a jolly Santa 
Claus collection, stop in on a group of 
avid pheasant hunters and explore the 
state’s gospel music tradition. All in the 
November- December issue of Okla- 
homa Today. 
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In Wewoka, nostal§a is ihe gist of the matter. 

By Jane Beckman 



f m y he crisp morning air carries 
m the pungent scent of smoke 
m above tall oaks turning au- 
-A- tumn copper and crimson. In 
a clearing bee ween the trees, a circling 
team of sorrel mules powers a long 
wooden sweep attached to a well-used 
sorghum mill. 

Flanking the small square 
milk two men in denim over- 
alb sit on tree stumps feeding 
long stalks into the mill's roll- 
ing metal jaws. The mill 
creaks softly as it crushes the 
stalks. Inside, the sorghum 
mash separates — fiber rem- 
nants arc pushed out into a pile 
at its back and from a spout at 
its side green juice streams 
into a bucket. 

Men collect the buckets of 
juice and move them along. 

Nearby, steam rises from a 
long rectangular cooking tray 
positioned an>p a brick fur- 
nace. At one end of this metal 
"boilcr-box,” the green juice now^ ptturs 
in from a tap in a wooden barrel 
On each side of the boiler- box, a 
man with a long- hand led perforated 
scoop ladles foam from the cooking 
juice, I'he w hitish green lit[uid l>row'ns 
and thickens in each successive section 
o f t li e 1 o n g d i v i tl c d ct }o k i ng t ray . I”" ro m 
the last section, the caramcl-c<j|orcd 
syrup drains into a w'oodcn bucket. 

'I ‘his is the way sorghum w'as made 
100 years ago. And it remains the way 


the sweet syrup is made at Wew oka's 
Sorghum Day. 

l*'or once a year for the past 15 years 
Wew'oka has brought t>ut its antttjuc 
sorghum mill it up (m the lawai of 
the Semintjlc Nation Museum, hitched 
up the mules, lit the furnace under the 


So/^/jum-maJters CJtftan Horner^ kfi, anef Jewm Rogers. Houser is 
feeding siaiks inio a muie-powered^ lOO-yeur-old mUL 


boiler- box and organized a dwindling 
group of sorghum makers tt^cook up a 
w'hcjpping big batch, 'rhousands of 
festival goers line up c<j buy hot, crisp 
Indian fr> bread drenched in the sweet, 
dark syrup. 

Sorghum syrup tastes less refined 
than, say, bee's honey. At the same 
time, it lacks chat left-ovcr-from-some- 
thing-else flavor molasses rightly earns 
as a by-product of sugar refining* 

Folks have long appreciared these 


differences. In Oklahoma's early days, 
w'hitc sugar was a hard-to-afford lux- 
ury^ that had to be purchased with 
money* In place of sugar, homemade 
sorghum sweetened a diet that de- 
pended on witac a family could eke out 
of the land or gather from the wild. For 
those %vho spent days at hard 
physical labor sorghum was an 
energy food that stuck to the 
ribs. 

Technically, sorghum is a 
grass, not a syrup. It is a 
d ro ugh t-and- heat- tolerant 
cereal grass, believed to have 
been brought to America from 
Africa, And it is sw eet sorghum 
that produces the juice that, 
when cooked, turns to the rich 
dark syrup that Oklahomans 
like to coat biscuits, corn bread 
and pancakes with, (Cirain va- 
rieties of sorghum, such as 
milo, produce livestock feed.) 

'Fhese days, sorghum re- 
mains plentiful* 'The same 
can't he said for sorghum mills. I’he 
antJt[uc sorghum mill that crushes the 
cane at Wewoka's festival is one Paul 
Dodd bought and donated to 
Wewoka's museum. The mill was 
made by the John Deere Plow Co. 1 
years ago. New in the lace 1800s, it cost 
around $100 and was a popular brand 
of the several then sold. 

Dodd, a longtime resident of Wcw- 
oka, says: "'A lot of younger people 
saw^ the mill and didn't even know 
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what it was. So James llarrod. Dr. 
(Claude Knight and I decided to organ- 
ize a Sorghum Hay to show people how 
the mill worked and how everybody 
used to cook sorghum.” 

'The enthusiastic response to the 
first Sorghum Day made it an annual 
affair. Now a parade, art shows, Indian- 
made crafts, contests, rides and special 
museum tours add to the festivities. 

At the festival, 
onlookers, with the 
rapt attention of fans 
at a football game, 
watch volunteers 
James Rogers and 
Clifton I louser feed 
sorghum stalks into 
the mill. “In the '3()s 
my family would 
make sorghum and 
sell it 50 cents a bar- 
rel to the grocery 
store,” I louser says. 

“One year we sold enough to buy our 
groceries that winter.” 

For many who stroll the festival, the 
process is achingly familiar. 'Fhe words 
“My dad (or I) used to make sorghum 
just like that” echo through the crowd. 
Folks seem to draw comfort in that. 
(One of the unitpie aspects of the fes- 
tival is that those wlu)'ve seen sorghum 
made, or made it themselves, outnum- 
ber the uninitiated; both groups come 
to see the ritual performed by others.) 

Loren Fhomas and his wife drove 
down from Shawnee to see sorghum 
making at the L>S8 festival. Thomas 
watches the syrup cooking and remem- 
bers: “My job was to ride the mule that 
turned the mill. Unless somebody rode 
him, the mule would stop. My dad was 
about the only one in our area south of 
Konawa that had a mill in those days. 
I le sold most of his sorghum to Street- 
man's (irocery.” 

Thomas’ father believed techni(|ue 
was important to producing good sor- 
ghum. “Dad said it was easy to burn it, 
but if you took the sorghum off too 
soon, it would be raw.” 

Willie Watts, chief sorghum cook for 
the festival, has been making sorghum 


for more than a half century. “Fifty-six 
years making it by myself,” Watts says. 
“Before that I helped my dad.” 

In a spiffy striped apron, wreathed 
by the fragrant vapor rising from the 
cooking syrup. Watts directs the festi- 
val sorghum-making operation like a 
maestro conducting his orchestra. 
Scooping pulp bits with his slotted 
ladle, he calls to a volunteer to move 
more juice down into 
the next section of 
the cooking tray. 

Longtime sor- 
ghum makers will 
tell you that the soil 
the cane is grown on 
affects the syrup, 
especially its color. 
Soil around Wewoka 
produces a sor^thum 
that is “more dark 
than light,” they say. 
Dry weather in 1988 
made the stalks shorter and thinner 
than normal. 

Kven as many mutter over the less- 
than-perfect crop, they reach down, 
pick up a stalk and peel it with a pocket 
knife. Chewed, the pith gives up a 
sweet juice like bubble gum. 

One man in a plaid shirt waits until 
the mules pass, then slips across to the 
mill to catch a cup full of green juice. 

1 le sips, then grins. “Don't need to 
cook it,” he says. “I always liked to 
drink it just like this.” 

About lunchtime the festival’s sor- 
ghum-making volunteers gather 
around the tailgate of James llarrod's 
pickup, llarrod produces everything 
the men deem necessars' fora first-class 
midday meal: a box of homemade bis- 
cuits, a tub of margarine and a big jar 
of sorghum. Opened biscuits get a lath- 
ering of margarine and a good drench- 
ing with sorghum syrup. To these men, 
biscuits and sorghum are what a pea- 
nut-butter-and-jelly sandwich is to 
their children's generation. 

;\nd just as some kids champion 
crunchy peanut butter over smooth or 
grape jelly over jam, these men can be 
heard haggling about whether sorghum 


goes best with biscuits or cornbread. 
Well, maybe not everyone. Says Dan 
I louser blissfully between bites, “I like 
to eat sorghum on anything.” 

The problem is affording it. 

Making sorghum is so labor inten- 
sive, it’s expensive to indulge in these 
days. 'The festival organizers estimate 
at today’s wages it costs $8.50 to pro- 
duce a pint of sorghum. 

Jack Fhorton, a Wewoka area 
farmer, doesn't care how much work 
or money it takes to produce sorghum. 
I le likes it and by growing his own cane 
and cooking his own syrup he keeps it 
an affordable and regular pleasure. 

“Hvery sorghum maker makes it to 
suit himself,” 'Fhorton says. “A good 
sorghum maker can make about 30 
gallons a day.” 

“I low lonjL^ do you have to cook it?' 
one onlooker asks. 

I lenry Boatman pauses from his job 
of adding wood to the furnace to voice 
the old sorghum maker's maxim: “If it 
runs, it’s not ready. If it drips slow, it's 
ready.” 

But Willie Watts, with a ladle in one 
hand and a wooden bucket in the other, 
has the final word. 

“(jood sorghum making takes a fel- 
low who knows what he’s doing. ^ 


Jfine lUrkwan is a pre/anre x^ riter based 
in Wa/fers. 



h'esfivities at W’e^nka's Sorghum 
l)a\\ October start as early as farm 
chores: the fun aW/* fvUs out at 7 a.m. 
dozruto^'u. So/ghum making ^ill be 
demonstrated all day on the lax^n o f the 
Seminole Sation Museum on WtSiroka 
Avenue. There are plenty of tasting 
opportunities at the fesTtvaf and to take 
home, the museum gift shop sells sorghum 
by the pint all year. Tor more 
infonnation. call (40S) .?.57-.5.5<SV. 


This was the way 
sorghum was made 
100 years ago. And 
it remains the way 
the sweet syrup is 
made at Wewoka* s 
Sorghum Day. 
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Gifts to Capture the Soona ^irit 




S h()w your pride in Oklahoma by 
choosing from our uni(]Lie gifts for 
the holiday season. These specially 
selected items are perfect for family 
and friends. Place your order today! 


Oklahoma '1 '-Shirts 

f Ordrr mMr supp/irs kisf) 

The design for Tyrone 
Stewart’s popular ”Oklahoma Is 
Indian Territory" shirt was 
inspired by Southern Plains 
Indian feather design bead work. 
In red, white or turquoise, sizes 
L, XL and Youth's L. $14,95. 
plus $1 for shipping. 

This crayoned version of the 
Land Run Centennial is popular 
with kids of all ages. White only. 
Adult sizes L and XL for $9. 
Youth sizes S, M and L for $8, 
$1 for shipping. 


OKLAHOMA bv 
David Fitzgerald 

( Revised F^dkion} 

The stunning color photogra- 
phy of David Fitzgerald makes 
this oversized volume a gift 
that will be treasured for years 
to come. Over one hundred 
photographs beautifully 
showcase every corner of the 
state. Hardback. Only $32.50 
each plus $1 .75 for shipping. 


Oklahoma Map Puzzle 

Oklahoma geography comes alive in brilliant color with this hundred 
piece state puzzle. A fun and educational gift for children. grandchiL 
dren or anyone who enjoys the challenge of a puzzle. Details such as 
fivers, lakes, historical trivia and points of interest are featured. Each 
map also depicts the state seal, state flag and other state symbols. 
Measures 13" X 20”. Only $9.95 each plus $ 2 shipping. 


Oklahoma Today 
Scenic Wall Calendar 
Bigger and more beautiful than 
ever, Oklahoma Today's 1990 
calendar is now available. Some of 
the most talented photographers in the state have captured 1 3 breath- 
taking scenes that most exemplify Oklahoma. Quotations from 
Oklahoma writers are also featured. The 1 2” by 9" calendar Includes 

plenty of writing space and a calendar listing of the top events and festi* 
vals of the year. Only $6,95 each plus $1 shipping. Holiday Special: 
Combine 1 gift subscription to Oklahoma TODAY with the scenic 
calendar, only $16.95 plus $1 shipping. 


OKLAHOMA 

DA OHt^GERALD 


Send orders lo: 

Oktuhc.nT>a 'rUDA\; F,0, Bnx 53384 
Oklahoma Cjt). Okla. 73152 


f Please Print! 

.\ddrc!is 

C4t>, Stale Tiip 

Method of payment (l^lcasc C^het'k! 

□ Check □ Money <3rder D MasteK jrd O VIS;\ 

fJatd Exp. Date 


.Signature 


SubstTipdons or hems 

Quantin' 

r^ricc 

Shipping 

Total 




























m T\)tal 
ng Total 
1'otal 


To order bv phone, call toll free 
1-800-652-6552 
8 a.m. to .5 p,m. Mon — Fri. 
or call (405) .521-2496 

1 

Shippii 
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slTT OF OKLAHOWA 



By Dr David Boirgl 

• 

Almost before settlers broke the sod, 
they turned to cultivating knowledge 











Ik 






WM iktk piay^mtink e^uipmefir, sfukenfs nmde up their omyu games. Running off the reaeher" 
was a favonte. (Disrip/ine problems aren't anything new; one early-day teaeher parked a pistoL} 


penitentiary we have 
ten along without, jails 
were slow in building, poor 
houses we have none, but 
school houses arc everywhere, nearly 
2,000 of them capping the hilltops or 
dotting the villages of the 'rerritory,” 
wTotc Governor (Cassius M Barnes in 
1899. 

'Fwo years later, his successor, Wil- 
liam M Jenkins, marveled: “l^egend 
recounts that Athena sprang, fully 
armed, from the brain of Zeus, so {>ur 
pnblic’School system seems to have 
sprung into existence fully deveh>ped,'’ 

Both governors, of course, spoke of 
Oklahoma lerritory after 1889, and 
both engaged in a bit of exaggeration. 

But there was more truth in their 
comments than cither knew. In Indian 
'lerritory, now eastern Oklahoma, 
schools had existed among the Five 
Civilized IVibes since the 1830s; the 
five tribes had educational systems that 
indtidcd hundreds of day schools, 21 
regional boarding schools and as many 
as 12,000 students annually. 

I^css well known, but Just as distin- 
guished, were schools enrolling Indi- 
ans in Oklahoma 'Territory, now the 
state’s west side. On a 6, 000- acre cam- 
pus with multiple stone buildings, 
C]hilf)cco Indian School north of 
Newkirk had an especially ambitious 
e d u ca t i on p rogra m . 

But the status of education among 
Native Americans had little meaning 
for Barnes and Jenkins. What im- 
pressed them w'as the commitment of 
Oklahoma settlers to educating their 
young in the two decades following the 
Run of ’89. By 1900 almost 25 percent 
of the territory’s total population was 
enrolled in some kind ofa school, a feat 
matched apparently by only three other 
states. It was "little short of marvel- 
ous,” concluded Guthrie school super- 
intendent J. k. Campbell, “that out of 
a heterogeneous gathering of people 
should come such unanimity of senti- 
ment in regard to the education of 
youth.” 

What w'as the common faith.^ Ciood 
scliools, wrote Superintendent Clco C. 


Powder of Blaine CJtmnty in 1898, pre- 
pared students for “a nobler and higher 
sphere of action.” JJ>. Ballard, super- 
intendent in Wo<»dward County, put it 
slightly differently: “Sowing the good 
seed now^ will furnish the glt)rious har- 
vest when Oklahoma '1 erritory will 
have changed to the greatest stare in 
the Union.” 

■Settlers believed tlie state they were 
building could .set a standard of sorts, 
and they acted on that belief Home- 
steaders and townspeople alike moved 
tjuickly to organize schools. For some 
that meant acting w'ithour the benefit 
of law. 'Those who came in the first land 
run, for example, launched their edu- 
cational plans before the tcrritoiy' was 
officially organized. 

Parents always paid tuition for their 
children to attend these first schools. 
"^I'he more affluent gave a dollar in cash 
per child per term; the less affluent 
gave what they could in meat, eggs, 
beans or whatever they had that the 
teacher might need. In one community 
in the Cherokee Outlet, the teacher, 
“a maiden lady who had staked a 
claim,” received a certain amount of 
sod blocks for each student she en- 
rolled. From that tuition she con- 
structed a home for herself that served 
also as a school for her pupils.” 


Working With What They Had 
Generally, hastily erected sod or log 
houses (pjartered the initial schools. 
(Jhiidren brought their own seats — 
usually a split log on legs — and desks, 
if there were desks. In one community 
students used one bale of hay for scats 
and two bales of hay for desks. 'They 
also brought their own bfjoks — the 
Bible, i>ld newspapers. And each sup- 
plied a slate and the nearly universal 
box for pencils. With these modest 
materials school began. 

'The earliest teachers were recruited 
from anifjng the settlers. Very few of 
these had even an eighth grade educa- 
tion. Near Cloud C^hief in Wichita 
County, Allie B. Wallace’s teacher was 
a 16-year-old German boy ”whose 
methods closely resembled the ruling 
principles of any dictator.” But he 
made the most of a three-month term 
and a makeshift curriculum, (jace in 
life Allic could still remember one of 
his lessons. It drew on the poem, “The 
Kitchen Clock,” from McGuffey’s 
Kr/eftff Readm\ w' h i c h w- c n t : “ ' T i me is 
short. Improve it wxll.” 

Fducational prospects improved 
dramatically after Congress formally 
organized Oklahoma 1 ’erritory in 1890. 
Among other things, the act stipulated 
that tw'o sections in each towmship 
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(1,280 acres) be used for rhe benefit of 
schools. After 1893, Con^^rcss upped 
the ante two more sections (for a total 
of 2,560 acres) per township. Alto^^ether 
C]ongress set aside more than 2 million 
acres to benefit education, 

'J'crricorial officials could have sold 
this windfall, but instead they turned 
it into a perpetual endowment. By leas- 
in^^ the land, they had annual rental to 
defray the cost of running; the sehool 
system. In 1898 the rental translated 
into $L34 per child; it was all most 
schools had with which to operate. 

The first territorial le^^islature in 
Guthrie devised a three-tiered system 
that included colleges and universities, 
hij^h schools and common schools. 
Policy set by a d'crritorial Board of 
Education and implemented by a 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
presumably knitted the three levels 
to^^cthcr, 

Althou^^h colleges and high schools 
were significant in territorial Okla- 
homa, they paled in comparison to the 
common schools. It was that level of 
instruction that most concerned law- 
makers. In 1890, legislators divided the 
different counties into schoed districts 
t>f ‘‘three mile squares,” actually nine 
stjuarc miles, and placed them under 
the supervision of an elected superin- 
tendent. It alst) authori/ed towns of 
2,500 population to organize independ- 
ent districts, mandated uniform text- 
books and stipulated the certification 
of teachers. 

Within a year 400 districts liad or- 
ganized, employing 438 teachers and 
enrolling about 10,000 students. By 
1902 2,854 districts boasted 2,915 

WESTERN MISTORV COjJ-ECTlQNaflJNIVE flSlTY 
CFOKLAWMA 


teachers and 131,591 students; in 1907 
Oklahoma counted 5,600 districts, in- 
cluding 2,200 in old Indian 'rerritory, 
and a school population of 490,000. 

The One-Room Schoolhouse 
If the district characterized common 
school education, the school building 
identified it. Within four years of or- 


In one community^ 
students used one 
bale of hay for seats 
and two bales of hay 
for desks. 


ganizing a district, residents generally 
voted btmds and built a school house. 
By law they had to locate the building 
within one-half mile of the center of 
the district. In more densely populated 
counties like Oklahoma, Logan or 
Washita, school buildings appeared at 
three-mile intervals. Put differently, 
find the site today of a territorial school 
building and g(t three miles in either 
direction and you will he within one- 
half mile of anticher sehool sice. 

Rural communities took consider- 
able pride in their new' school ho uses. 
Almost always they w'cre one- room, 
w'ood-frame structures with clapboard 
siding and a gable roof. Most had a hell 
tow'cr on the ridge of the roof above 
the front door. Large warukws on ei- 
ther side assured the classroom of both 
light and ventilation. Walls were lined 


with chalk btjard (usually pine boards 
painted black) and most had a pot-bel- 
lied stove. 

As much as seats of learning, schocjl- 
houses were community centers. In 
them Sunday ScIkjoIs met, ministers 
preached. Literary Societies gathered, 
young people danced and politicians 
spoke. Box suppers were frequent 
events, w ith receipts going to provide 
for needed sehool supplies and equip- 
ment. 

Over time, the school house became 
the perfect symbol of the shared c(jm- 
m unity life of any given district, the 
teacher symbolic in her own right. As 
John Steinbeck wrote in “East of 
Ivdcn”: “In the country the repos it{>ry 
of art and science was the school, and 
the sehool teacher shielded and carried 
the torch of learning and of beauty.” 
Settlers were determined their 
teachers be certified ones. The Terri- 
torial Board of Education in Guthrie set 
the recjuircments for certification. 
'I'hese related to age, to teaching ex- 
perience and CO performance on a w'rit- 
ten exam. Administered by county 
boards of edueation, the exam was 
prepared by the tcrrittJrial board. It was 
not designed for the frivolous or the 
faint-hearted. Among the questions 
asked in 1898 were: 

i’ Develop the law's relative to the 
area and the eireumferenee (»f a circle. 

'If I low do litiuids and gases conduct 
hear? 

'ife' What are the bones in the head.^ 
if What difficulties were experi- 
enced by the 13 original states under 
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the Articles of Confederation? 

Define debit, credit, ledger, post- 
ing, account. 

Passing the exam certified a teacher, 
but she had to continue training to 
maintain certification, teachers at- 
tended two- to six- week summer ses- 
sions devoted CO methodology; they 
joined the Oklahoma 'I'cachcrs Read- 
ing Circle, which affirmed that ‘‘the 
only way to keep abreast of truth is by 
reading”; and the best usually joined 
the rerritorial 'Teachers Association 
established in 189L 

All this, however, did not translate 
into better pay. Monthly wages in ru- 
ral schools in 1898 averaged $Z5 to $35; 
in city schools $35 to $55. Male teach- 
ers on average earned $66 in 1900; 
women $53. Some teachers received 
consideration beyond salary. One in 
Cirant C^ounty got a week^s mom and 
hoard in the home of each of her stu- 
dents. 

The Impetus For Sehoolirig 
Blarly on, students mulled over the 
same material term after term. But af- 
ter 1894, at the direction of the legisla- 
ture, that changed and currieulum by 
grade was introduced. 

By 1897 districts had adopted a uni- 


form book list, including McGuffey’s 
Edecik Readers and spellers, Barnes' ge- 
ographies and histories, I lar\cy"s gram- 
mar, Ray's arithmetic and StccTs physi- 
ology. 

The nex[ year, education officials 
also organized an Oklahoma Pupils 
Reading Circle to induce ehildren to 
read, to supply them with good read- 
ing material and to correlate the rec- 
ommended reading to the work of the 
schoolroom. “It is not enough chat 
pupils read,” said the territorial super- 
intendent, “they should read good 
books, 'They should read appropriate 
books.” 

Educators also expected that stu- 
dents would learn the principles of 
good citizenship at school. By law^ 
schools had to display an American flag. 
American history and geography were 
required subjects. A host of patriotic 
days was remembered if not cele- 
brated: Jamestown Day, Washington’s 
and Lincoln's birthdays, a Memorial 
Day honoring the Civil War dead. Flag 
Day, Independence Day, days cele- 
brating the battle of Lexington and the 
treaty of Paris and Statehood Day. But 
then, Arbor Day and Bird Day were 
also celebrated. 

A typical school day began \vith 


students assembling in the school yard. 
Seidom were there more than 40, al- 
though their ages might var\' from 6 to 
25. (After 1897 the student body would 
not have been racially mixed cither, for 
in that year lawmakers imposed a seg- 
regated school system.) The ring of a 
bell rounded up students, and the aca- 
demic day opened with patriotic exer- 
cises and perhaps a reading from the 
Bible. 

A recitation period immediately fol- 
low'cd. 'The teacher called to a bench 
near his desk all students studying at a 
particular grade level, the highest first. 
As others listened, students solved 
arithmetic problems, spelled out loud 
am! read selected paragraphs, also out 
loud. If they stumbled, they faced a 
measure of public humiliation. If they 
reetted correctly, they won the admi- 
ration and contributed indirectly to the 
education of their peers. 

'lliosc aw'aiting their turn to recite 
continued to wwk at their desks. 'That 
w'as no easy task. According to Allic 
Wallace, “Sharing a double seat and 
desk was an education in itself, for one 
had to learn cooperation and self-re- 
straint.” While some read, others did 
copy work or solved arithmetic prob- 
lems on their personal slates. 

Inattentive students, especially if 
they w^crc disruptive, experienced the 
teacher's wTath. Ihmishmcnt was t[uick 
and could be severe. For small infrac- 
tions students stood in corners or at 
chalkboards %vich their noses in chalk 
rings; for large ones they were often 
w' hipped. A V^elma student remem- 
bered that her teacher lined “up the 
whole school and administer(cd) a 
wholesale thrashing to one and all 
alike." 

Teachers generally administered 
corporal punishment, especially to 
older and larger boys, at their own peril. 
Students often sought revenge by per- 
petrating practical jokes or threatening 
physical harm. Near Elk City teacher 
Vivian Smith called down two boys 
who kept making noise in spelling 
class. 

Conhnued on page ! 6 
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IVORY TOWERS IN INDIAN TERRITORY 


I n 1889, there were places in Oklahoma ^fenitory where school 
meant a dugout, a bale of hay for a desk and a 14-year-old 
teacher facing a classroom bulging with students ranging in age 
from 6 to 18. And then, there were the Cherokee National Male 
and Female seminaries in T'ahlequah. 

'Fhircy-cight years old at a time when settlers were crying co 
fashion a schtxil system from scratch, the seminaries were proof 
of the Chcfokces' commitment (to the cune of $60,000 alone for 
each building) to educating their youth* 

*^ntcy were also anomalies on the prairie. 

“The Chcrokccs were bound and determined not only to gee 
their girls and boys educated, but to have tremendous buildings— 
the biggest ever built in northern America,” says Devon Abbott 
of Flagstaff, Arizona, who has spent six years researching the 
female seminary and now is studying its male counterpart. 

The female seminary was the second oldest public institucian 
of higher learning west of the Mississippi. Both seminaries 
recalled the grandeur of antebellum mansions — complete with 
80 rooms, spacious verandas and Doric columns. Each had an 
auditorium, a library, a laboratory and a parlor. “One almost 
wonders what such a noble edifice is doing away out here,” wrote 
the missionary Augustus W. Loomis in the 1850s after stopping 
at Park Hill, then the site of the female seminary* 

In retrospect, its purpose seems obvious. “Many of the mixed- 
bloods believed the only way to gain respectability and equality 
with white Americans was to not only adopt their customs and 
values, but to surpass their achievements. Education appeared 
to be the key,” says Abbott. 

No one personified this desire more than Chief John R<iss, 
who led the effort to open the seminaries for high schoolers, after 
his common schewd system proved successful for the Cherokecs. 
In November of 1847, the Cherokee National Council endorsed 
his vision, passing an act that established the seminaries in the 
CJhcrokee capital of Tahlequah. Work was begun in 1847, 
completed in 1850. The male seminary opened May 6, 1851, the 
female's the next day* 

From the beginning, the seminaries exemplified what 
education on the plains could be* 'Teachers often held master's 
degrees* 'J'he female seminary itself was modeled after the lofty 
ideals of Mount Holyoke and imported most of its faculty from 
chat Massachusetts school Seminary students, boys and girls, 
got, at the very least, a classical education. “(The principal) not 
only imparted bm>k knowledge, but also the meticulous 
refinements thought essential to gcxid breeding,” recalls Mrs. 
Carolyn Foreman in her Ixiok, PaHr HUL “So the ideals of Mount 
Holyoke were carried into the wilderness.” 

Park Hill earned a reputation as the Athens of the West, yet 
to view it as elitist would be like assuming every Cherokee 
approved of the seminaries. They didn't. “The Cherokecs had 
always been a nation of farmers and some began to ask, "^What is 
it with this seminary teaching Greek and Latin?”' says Abbott. 

When drought and poor harvests depleted the Cherokee 
Nation's coffers and the United States found it.sclf embroiled in 
a civil war, the seminaries closed from 1856 to the early I87(ls. 



Round cupula dmmguhheci the first female seminary from the male's. 

When it came time to reopen, some felt the seminaries should 
do so as vocational schtjols, where children could learn the crux 
of farming* Others asked why the seminaries wxrc divorced from 
traditional Cherokee culture, why English, not Cherokee, was 
the language of the classroom, “Some threatened to pass acts so 
the schools could become vocational schools, but they never did* 
'I he people who controlled the money at both the schools kept 
the curriculum going,” Abbott observes. 

And in the end, she says this Eastern approach to education 
is what most Cherokecs decided they wanted for their children, 
a turn of events that soon made access to the seminaries an issue* 
In pare, as a response to pressure from discontented full-bloods, 
in 1875, the female seminary added grades one through eight 
and began to let poor children attend free so long as they had no 
other public school nearby* 

As for the children, those who handled the rigors of the 
boarding school environment best tended to be those who could 
visit their parents on weekends or who had siblings at one of the 
seminaries* “Some girls stayed one day* Some stayed three years* 
Some just didn't graduate. Others left to get married. A lot of 
them died.” (Health care was better than most boarding schfxjls 
of the day and Abbott's research shows the “girls ]u*si ace and ate 
and ate,” but pfK>r sewage systems and frequent visitors made 
fevers and pneumonia common*) 

Still most survived their seminary years. Graduates — men and 
women alike — went on to earn college degrees and to become 
professors, doctors and lawyers. Even those who dropped out 
often did so for a teaching post in the new territory* 

in 1887, fire demolished the seminary at Park Hill. 'I'hat same 
year, work began on a 40-acre tract north of "Tahlequah; what 
became known as .Seminary Hall opened there two years later* 
Though the female seminary was closed in 1909 after the state 
purchased the property. Seminary^ Hall still stands as pare of 
Northeastern State University* 'Hie male seminary was reduced 
to nibble by fire in 1910. It was not rebuilt* — Jeanne M* Devlin 
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PuMk sckoots were offuiaiiy or^ani^d iry the rernforiai government hi tH90: by ihen^ most 
rhstrifis had started the/r own. Commuf/itks pookd the trsourres they had. 


Omthmed from page 14 

‘*Hc*s ii one boy com^ 

plained. 

“Let me have it/’ Ms, Smith said, 
thinking it was a rubber snake. 

Blit it wasn't. 

A Welcome ISreiik From SUidy 

Noontime provided relief from the 
e d neat i on a I re g i m e n . S 1 1 1 de n rs b ro ugh t 


lunch to the school packed in gallon 
syrup cans, placing them each morn- 
ing in a long row in the elt)ak room. 
'I 'he syrup can always contained 
about the same kind of food: a sand- 
wich of sausage, ham slices or a hard- 
fried egg; a hard-boiled egg; and some 
kind of a baked dessert. 

Noontime and recess periods pro- 
vided occasions fora myriad of sch<M>l- 


yard activities, 'rhesc ranged from 
baseball games w^here runners w^cre 
**crosscd out” when the ball was 
thrown across their path to kissing 
games like “Painting the Double 
Shovel.” During these breaks from 
classes older students exercised one of 
the most coveted of all privileges of the 
school day^ — to the well house fir 
spring to get water, 

h'rcc time beyond the walls of the 
school house enabled students to per- 
petuate a grow'ing tradition. Girls es- 
pecially, but boys too, used the occa- 
sion to inscribe melancholy admoni- 
tions and advice in treasured autograph 
books. A favorite verse of the times W'a.s 
the following: 

Rememher me early ^ rememher me iafe. 
Remem Iter mi\ your old school mate, 

/I nd if the grave he my first hed, 
Rememher me when I am dead. 

I'hc goal of most students attend- 
ing Oklahoma\s territorial schools was 
to receive a C^ommon School Diploma, 
first offered in 18%. (Completing the 
curriculimi through the eighth grade 
level placed one in reach of that prize. 
Receiving the diploma itself however. 


THE STARCH READERS 

Faultless Prairie Tales 

M olly Levitc Griffis couldn't be- 
lieve it. She hud spedfically told 
the Norman library that when it eame 
time CO tear dow'n its children's book 
display all she wanted hack was that 
which be longed tt) her. 

And now she had a bos filled with old 
shoe.*t and children's books, “Oh* 
brother,” Grifils recalls thinking. 

Still the Norman publisher eouldrt't 
help mjticing a faded version of “Little 
Red Riding Hood.” And she paused to 
read it. “I hadn't read bur two of three 
pages,” rccallsCjrifTfis, “when I got to the 


PuMkher MoUy l^nte ihiffis with Starch 
tmder reproductions. The popular readers 
i outained favorite storie.i — with a twist. 



part where the wolf busts in to eat 
grandma, but in this book after taking 
one lcM)k at her he says he can't * because 
your collar and eufTs are so nicely 
starched,' so he fixes her dinner instead.” 
“I cracked up,” admits Griffis, 

'rile owner of the small publishing 
house Levite of Apache also Itjokcd 
eloser at what she was reading. It turned 
out to be one of 3b botiklets published 
in 1889 by the Faultless Starch Com- 
pany. The btMjklets came free with the 
purchase of a box of starch. 

“(It w^as) one of the first idea.s of a way 
to get families to buy the product, but 
once folks found one bcKik and learned 
there were .3.S others they wanted them 
all,” explains Gordon Beaham of Fault- 
less Stareh/Bon Ami Ct>, in Kansas (]itv. 
Mo. 

So it was w'ich Griffis, 

She finished “Little Red Riding 
Hood” and then she wrote Beaham. In 
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fctiuirctl the student to pass a written 
coni pre hen si VC examination prepared 
l>y the territorial board ot’edueatioo* A 
twcj-day exam l>y 1902, it would ehal- 
len^^e modern students, lypical ques- 
tions included: 

[f nine men do a piece of work in 
12 days, how many men can tlo l/3nl 
of it in 3/4th the time? 

« Name the parts of the brain. 
m Who are the liners and why are 


they fit'll tin^ Kn inland? 

¥ Name three rivers of Asia and the 
productions of their valleys. 

'Hiose who passed the examinatitm 
were awarded the common schottl di- 
plt>ma. In 1902, of the 131,591 students 
enrolled in rerritorial schools only 568 
earned the treasured parchment, or 
one-half of 1 percent. Ohvituisly nt>r 
everybody completed the ctjmmtm 
school curriculum, just the aeme deia 


ertme. No wonder the dipltjmas were 
soon framed and huri|» on living room 
walls. 

In 1898, J.k. C'ampbcll, the fiuthrie 
sdujol sii peri men dent, observed with 
the wisdom of Socrates and Jefferson: 
‘'41icre can be no better index to the 
intellii'cnce and morals of a pcciple 
than the school houses they erect and 
the sduxjls they suppcjrt.” Vrom what 
he had seen, residents of Oklahtmia 
d’erritory^ rated rather hi^^h on such a 
scale. And (iovernor 'Thompson 
Kerguson agreed. "‘'I'he people of 
Oklahoma,’" he ctmckidcd, “are build- 
ing weli, 'The ftjundatitm which they 
have placed tor the future has edma- 
iion for its dnef cornerstone.’'" M 


/;/ Parf 1 7 of die Ceiitennlai Si nrs^ whkk 
w 'd! appear hi die Sovemiier-i}erendffr 
mtie, Dr. David Baird m aps up uur 
look a! die iernmrial years widi a stoiy 
on poimrs and hoiti' Imtd moves and men 
shaped die state to rome. 


Former/y of Oktahonur Dn David Baird 
is the HomtrdA . White Professor of 
History at Pepperdine Vuiversity h^ 
Maiihtr Caiifoniia. 


her letter, she told him ab<mt the Cen- 
tennial of the Land Run (jfW and then 
she asked chis eompany president whcmi 
she had never met to reissue the Fault- 
less ^Sta^ch Library^ as part of Oklahoma's 
celebration. 

Because the Starch readers — each 
about 16 pages and small enough to be 
bound by a single staple — had been one 
of the few bo<rks children living on the 
plains in the late 1800s had, to say they 
had fans would be like saying New York- 
ers like the Yankees* “Our former sales 
manager, who is now 90 years old, says 
boys used to trade the bcKrklecs like base- 
ball cards,"" notes Beaham* 

For years, folks had asked Beaham to 
reprint the library, many mentioning 
they had learned to read using the Fault- 
less readers. Beaham liked the idea, 
knew it wtmld please his great-grand la- 
ther Major "l orn Beaham who had 
Ibunded the company and under whom 


the booklets enjoyed their greatest 
ghjry, but the presses never got rolling. 
What saved the project? “Molly did,"" he 
says* “,She"s sort of a buoyant-type per- 
son."" 

BcahanTs only condition was that 
5,000 exact copies of each of the origi- 
nals be printed. Griffis w'cnt him one 
better, printing a kK>k-a-likc <rf the 
F'aultless box as territorial housewives 
would have known it to house the btjok- 
lets. This time around, you have to buy 
the library, but you can do so for $25, A 
sampler of six books is $5. 

The project could net $60,000, but 
any profits wall go to the Oklahoma 
f Center of the Book u? purchase a set <if 
the 1990 Settiioyah winners ffu every 
public library iu Oklahoma. (Oklahoma 
kids select their favorite hfK>kseach year 
from a list: books that get the most V'Otes 
win the Set|uoyah Award.) 

Griffis hasiTt stopped there* All the 


comments of how the books acted as 
primary readers fi>r settlers prompted her 
to dash off a letter to h'irst l^ady Barbara 
Bush. “1 saw the books becoming a fo- 
cal point for family reading experi- 
ences,” says GrilTis, and she figured Mrs. 
Bush, herself a literacy advocate, could 
help* 

She was right* The First Lady wrote 
back assuring Griffis that one of her staf- 
fers would call to see how other compa- 
nies could recreate the Faultless project. 
However, laughs Griffis, when the 
staffer called and w^as asked if she had 
seen one of the booklets the response 
was, ''Oh, no*” 

“She said, 'Mrs. Bush gave me your 
letter but she kept the four books,”’ 
cmwed Griffis. —Jeanne M, Devlin 

To order: Fantdess S/arrh Co., W. 
M Street KansaK City, MO 64 tOJ, itnchde 
$i.6S for postage, handling.) 
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Capturing the Moment 

When the worlds of the Plains Indians, 
the range cowboy and the homesteaders collided, 

William Prettyman was there. 

By Bonnie Speer 

Photographs by Williorm Prettyman 


I n September of 1883, William S. Prettyman, a 
youthful photographer in Arkansas Cit>\ Kan- 
sas, set off for Indian "I'erritory in a strange 
looking vehicle of his own design. 

Ostensibly, he was on a vacation and hunting trip. 
But inside the wagon he had stowed a camera. 

Me traveled south through the tall grass until he 
reached the Chikaskia River. 

Across the water he saw a thin 
line of grey smoke rising into the 
ain Riding towards it he came 
upon the headquarters of Ross 
Stratton \s "I'hrcc-K ranch. The 
cowboys greeted him warmly. 

It was fall roundup time, and 
Prettyman spent three months 
wath the men, photographing 
them at their w'ork and taking his 
turn in the saddle. 

At night he developed the glass 
plates he had exposed and made 
sun prints the following day. 

in December the young pho- 
tographer started for home with 
an excellent collection of plates. 

Some of the cowboys rode a short 
distance across the prairie with 
him only to say their good-byes with a burst of gunfire 
in chat way cowboys have. Prettyman *s mules stam- 
peded and in the jostling of the runaway wagon some 
of the fragile plates were broken. What survived were 
the first of more than 10,000 that Prettyman would 
eventually make, providing one of the greatest contri- 
butions to the history of the Old West. 

With the eye of an artist, William Prettyman pho- 
tographed not only the Indians and cowboys of In- 
dian Territory, but the Oklahoma Boomers and home- 
steaders as well. He covered every Run in the open- 


ing of the Oklahoma countiy% capturing a sweep of 
civilization in one decade that in other times and 
places, had taken whole centuries to occur. In doing 
so, he left America a priceless heritage, a photo album 
of a passing frontier. 

William S. Prettyman w^asborn November 12, 1858, 
in Princess Anne County, Maryland. He was a con- 
struction worker by trade and his 
hobbies ran more to hunting and 
fishing — ^Hitdoor sports. 

Shortly before turning 21 years 
old, he went west, arriving in 
Kmporia, Kansas, with five cents 
in his pocket, which he promptly 
spent for a postcard and stamp to 
tell the folks back home he had 
arrived safely. 

I Ic w^orked at t)dd jobs for 
aw h i Ic and bough t a skati ng rink. 
Drifting on to Arkansas City he 
became an apprentice to I.H. 
Bonsai I, a Civil War photogra- 
pher. It w"as a strange job for 
someone who loved the outdoors. 
The darkroom was lit by a smok- 
ing kerosene lamp, shielded by a 
ruby red w'indow. The room had 
no ventilation, and the fumes of the lamp mixed w ith 
those of the acid in the row^ of w'ooden trays. 

Collodion places were still in use on the frontier in 
those days, though dry^ plates had been introduced in 
the East. l"his meant Prettyman stripped and cleaned 
each glass before it was rccoatcd. Then, he carried 
three buckets of water and poured them slow'ly over 
the plates after they were exposed, developed and 
fixed. 

After the prints w'ere made, he aligned and glued 
each to a cardboard backing with the photographer's 



The vhwnaty fromkr phomgrapher 
W’Hiutm 3 ; PreitymmL 
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name embossed in gold at the bottom. If he made 
one bubble or wrinkle in the print he was disci- 
plined. If he made two, he was dismissed. 

Pretty man learned his craft well, and soon he 
opened his own portrait studio. People flocked to 
him. He photographed old veterans in their uniforms, 
pioneer women in their sunbonnets and famous out- 
laws such as Bob Dalton. His reputation spread as far 
as St. Louis and Indian I'erritory. 

One day a group of Otoe Indians came to visit. 
Prectyman snapped them standing before a backdrop 
of painted scenery. But the final photo disturbed 
him. An Indian should be photographed in his natu- 
ral setting, while that setting still existed, he figured. 

Prettyman couldn’t shake that gut feeling. 

Living around the Boomer camps of Arkansas City, 
he had long heard the men agitating for the opening 
of the Unassigned Lands in Indian Territory to white 
settlement. Something told him the Boomers would 
soon get their way, and, when they did, it would 
mean the end of Indian Territory as the Indian had 
known it. 

Over the course of the next decade, Prettyman 
made at least one excursion into Indian Territory 
with his camera every year, penetrating deeper and 
deeper into the country, always looking for places 
and people untouched by civilization. Sometimes he 
was gone for as long as six months, leaving his studio 



Hunters in the Cherokee Strip. Prettyman staked 
hh own ciaim during the Run of tS93. 
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The (Hi f I' hi ihh [yhomgmph of Germumo under puird shows the ha^eirds of glass mgarwes. 



/I medif hie man and a yaung Imy, 
ptftured In a Tmua village. 


in the hands of his assistants and sending; his Avife and 
three sons to visit relatives. 

Prextyman was the first to photograph the Ponca 
Sim Dance and Squaw Dance, f Ic recorded the strange 
bark houses of the Raws, the mud lodges of the 
Pawnees and the log cabins and tents of the working 
ctJvvboys. 

I le photographed the Five Civili/x-d Fribes, though 
records show he did not linger here, for they w^rc 
already living too much like the white man. 

Along the way, he realised more than the way of 
the Indian was ai risk. Settlers meant barbed wire and 
crops, both anathema to the eow^boy. So he caught 
this trademark of the West in pictures, too. 

[^retryman visited the Whistler Ranch and the lOl, 
photographing large herds t>f cattle, l ie sac around 
the campfire at night with the men, listening to their 
tales and enjoying their friendship. 

But he was always ready to move on if a reason 
presented itself So when he heard of an unfriendly 
band of Indians, south of the Cimarron River, who 
still lived in the primitive ways of their ancestors from 
the Cireat Lakes, he had tcj go. The quest was made 
even more desirable by the fact chat among the most 
belligerent of their chiefs, a descendant of Keokuk, 
was Pa She Pa Ho, who wanted no white man as a 
friend and who would not even talk to an Indian 
agent. 
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Prcicyman set off to tlrui the Sacs. 1 le was told to 
visit the lowas, who could tell him about them. Kven- 
cualK% armed with an introduction from the chief of 
the Iowa tribe^ fVettyman found his way ttj the vil- 
lage of the Sacs. lie be^an to take pictures of the 
various individuals. Pa She I*a I lo saw them and 
finally consented to have his own taken in his best 
I ludson bay blanket and otter skin cap. 

Before the end of his visit Pretty man totik a ^^roup 
picture of 86 purcbloods. Ironically, it was this, not 
the Pa She Pa 1 lo coup, that he always considered his 
greatest achievement. It was not, however, w'hat made 
him famous. That distinction belongs to a photo l^rct- 
cyman orchestrated during the Cherokee Strip Run 
of September 16, 1893. 

By then, Pretcyman was as close as you could get 
CO an expert on photographing land runs, having cov- 
ered all the F^uns since the first one for the Unas- 
signed Linds in 1889. But this one was different. Ft 
was the biggest, and I^rcttyman had decided m nor 
fHily photograph it but to homestead a choice quarter 
section that he had picked out during his travels in 
the interior. 

Do/.ens of photographers were on hand at the 
Kansas border, a few^ miles south of Arkansas City, to 
capture the scene to sell on postcards or to new^spa- 
pers and magazines back East. 'rht>ugh the guns 
wouldn’t be shot for another 24 hours, the line of 
waiting settlers seemed endless, 'Thousands of horses 
and wagons fanned the dirt to the point that Pret- 
ty man could sec no one — unless they were blessed 
with wings^^ — was going co be able to get aixwe the 
dusty fray to t>btain a clear picture. 

And then he had an idea. Rushing back to Arkan- 
sas Chey, F^rcttyman hired ftuir earpenterw. The morn- 
ing of the Run he had them build a wooden tower at 
the cast end of the line on the f^hilocco Indian schtjol 
ground. An hour before the Run, he drove up in a 
wagon and handed up three cameras. As soon as the 
other photographers saw what he was about, they 
begged for a position on the nnver, but he refused. 
Some offered money, and still he said no. 

I le positioned his three photographers on the tower, 
i le advised each of them to guess the proper m<>menT 
to trigger his shutter. 'There would be no retakes. 
After this he rode off with three cowboy friends from 
the 'Three-K ranch. 

'The cowboys had met Prettv man the night before 
at his home, and all had decided they wanted to ride 
with him in the race as a lark. 'The three went scj far as 
to hold a place in line for the phocfjgrapher. 

As time for the Run approached, tension mounted. 
Suddenly they were off. Pretty man’s horse tripped in 
a prairie dog hole and fell. Neither FVettyman nor the 



fiy ^kuJographhig this AV/r chiefs Prettyman 
did what was though i impossihk. 



\ Sac and Fox hoy. Pretty man considered his 
photo of 86 pnrehioods his greatest coup. 
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Pf'ettywan established a thriving f)hoto^raphy studio in Rlarhre/L 
This portrait is of an unidentified Pavtnee family. 


horse were hurt. His three friends caught the horse 
and protected Prettyman from the surging crowd until 
he could remount. Within two minutes he w'as back 
in the race. 

An hour later he was on his coveted site. One of 
the first things he did was take a picture of his horse 
standing on the spread. 1. caving two of the cowboys 
there to hold the claim, he returned to Arkansas City 
to file on the land. 

He had told his associates they were not to xrj to 
develop any of three pictures of the Run until he got 
back. But they couldn’t wait. 'Fhe first photo w^as 
ruined. The second one was blurred. But on the third 
one, the photographer had snapped the shutter at just 
the right moment, capturing the excited crow d just as 
the line broke. Around the w^orld, this photo became 
one of the most requested pictures ever. 


Prettyman, however, simply proceeded to build a 
house on his homestead. His family came from Kan- 
sas and four miles south the tow n of Blackw^ell sprang 
up. Never very interested in farming, Prettyman soon 
moved to Blackwell and built a building, where he 
opened a gallery with a large display of his Indian 
pictures. 

'Though he photographed the last of the runs, his 
long trips were over. Instead, people traveled long 
distances to him to have their picture taken. Hardly a 
day passed that a Native American or grizzled cow- 
boy didn’t come to visit. 

He served two terms as mayor of Blackwell, was 
head of the Board of Trade and helped secure a 
college for the town, which w as fast becoming one of 
many communities dotting the once lonely prairie. 

It was a far cr\' from the early years. And in 1903, at 
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Pretlyman chr-onicled the hard and romantic life of the range co^hoy. Here, a herd cools off in the Salt Fork Riven 


the age of 45, Pretty man left it alt behind — including 
his priceless collection of photographs — for Califor- 
nia, 

Me took with him one camera — the one that had 
shot the famous picture of the Run — but then he 
sold it to a used camera dealer shortly after his arrival. 

In the years that followed he entered and exited 
the wholesale drug business and developed an or- 
ange grove. He died in California in 1932. 

His reputation might have died with him, if George 
B, Cornish, one of his young assistants, hadn't held 
on to what was left of Pretty man’s thousands of plates. 
In his Arkansas City studio Cornish made glass posi- 
tives of Prettyman’s and BonsalTs work. When ace- 
tate film became available, he made negatives on 
that. 

When Cornish died, these pictures became part of 
the Robert E. Cunr^ingham collection. Today the 
pictures are preserved in the Western History Col- 
lections in the basement of Monnet Hall at the 
University of Oklahoma in Norman. M 


Bonnie Speer is a freelance writer based in Norman. Her 
articles have appeared in Family Circle and Parade 
magazines. Photographs courtesy Westeni History 
Collections! Urtiversity of Oklahoma. 



Prettyman 's rraveting studio took him deep into 
the heart of Indian Territory. 
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Miles of Color 


nrcrstatcs have their advantages — thcyVc predictable, effident; rheyVe well- 
marked, for heaven’s sake — but to say they lack charm is like saying truck drivers 
like black coffee. As you devour mile after mile, passing one generic gas station 
after another, even an out-of-state license plate qualifies as a diversion. 

'I'he pleasures of a two-lane road were brought into fcx:us one long afternoon as we 
traveled cast along Interstate 40. Near 1 lenryctta a smoking 18-w heeler on an overpass 
forced traffic to detour down an exit ramp, to the junction of SJ K 75. As wc w’aited in 
line to return to the interstate, we studied the state highway, empty and disappearing 
around a distant corner. Suddenly, our course was clear. 

We turned dcjwn the road, feeling like kids skipping algebra class, and at once we 
began to sec the evidence of lives being lived. Idiosyncratic gas stations, stately dry 
halls, wheezing pick-ups and w'eathered barns sailed by. Behind one tidy farmhouse, a 
woman in a wheelchair sat on a back porch taking in the view. 

It’s no accident that among the seven Oklahoma stretches of road designated now' as 
"\Sccnic Routes” by the state Department of d'ransportation, not one of them is a tour- 
laner. In late October to early November, when autumn leaves arc at their most showy, 
it’s the only way tf> travel. — Barbara Palmer 



1 , Scenic Route © through the 
Ouachita Mountain National Ref- 
uge in southeastern Oklahtmia w as 
the first highway in the St mch west 
to be bn ill solely as a scenic drive, 

'The 31 -mile stretch ftom 4'alihina to 
the Arkansas border, a roller-coaster ride 
through hardwTiod and evergreen fijrests, is probably 
the best-known foliage route in the state. 2. U.S. the BO-niilc route ftom I leavencr to 
I lochatown State Bark, rolls through the heart of Oklahoma’s timber lands. 3. A 95-mile route 
begins in Wyandotte on S.l k @ and the leg between the Oklahoma towns of Kansas and 
rahlequah roughly follow's the course (>f the Illinois River, listed on the National Register of 
Scenic Rivers. kTom d ahlequah, rake S.H. ® to Gore, 4, S.l L@ loops for 77 miles around 
Lake Murray, southeast of Ardmore. 5, S.f L @ traverses the Wichita Mtumtains Wildlife 
Refuge, where buffalo, longhorn eattle and elk graze among the post oak trees. 6. A Ih-mile 
route on S.i L @ begins at Lone Wolf and rakes travelers through the startling terrain of Quartz 
Mountain State Bark. 7, Stark beauty^ characterizes S.H, @ , a 15-mile route from the point 
where the Santa Be Trail crosses the Panhandle to the border of New' Mexico. 
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Roiniding fi curve on S.H. R2, near Ten killer I .ake. Out 
here, the dtiven of passing pickups mwe hello. 
Photograph Ify Christopher Weeks. 
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Treei trfkcted in the quiet Reiter of ^pavin&^ Ijtkes^ along U.S. 
Highway 59, a scenk route. Photographs by Christopher 



Clothesline still life near Poteatt on ILS. Highway 59. 
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f/ome hf the moods mar Poteatt on IKS. Highmay 
under the shadom of the Oumhtta Moan tains. 
Photoy^raph ity Christopher 


Sep rc m l>c r-Oc ro ber 1 
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I Mf US/ trees Maze in Hoitiug Springes State Fart near 
Wno^^are! on S.ll. S4C. Fhutogji'aph h Imitv li. Itrowfn. 
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Maple and oak trees at the Wichita Mountains Wildlife 
Refuge. The Works Progress Administration built S.H. 49, 
the original road th/v ugh the refuge, in the 1930s. 
Photographs l^rry D. Prown. 



Maple leaf detail. 
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Red tree meets blue sky near Jay, The scenic route betureen Wyandotte 
and Gore in northeastern Oklahoma is the longest in the state. 
Photograph Iry Christopher Weeks, 
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u ome people say they have to go up on 
’ a mountain and talk to their guru before 
they can grow spiritually. Well, you can 
V ljust land somewhere close to Quartz 
Mountain and you automatically feel 

like ihe artistic gods arc pouring on you, that theyVe just standing 
around beating their chests, yelling, ‘go for it.' 

“Yon feel more artistic, just being at Quartz Mountain,” effuses 
Linda Stillcy, a 'I'ulsa ecramist and painter. 

And, with deadpan sincerity, she adds, “Td die if 1 didn't go.” 

Quartz Mijuncain- Home (if the Oklahoma Arts Institute. 

Many Oklahomans know of OAI through the institute’s summer 
arts program — two intensive weeks in which youngsters study with 
the nacitm's top artists. But the institute is much more than that. It 
may have been created in 1976 in response to parents who wamted an 
in-scatc (nit let for their talented offspring, but OAI now' boasts an 
Adult Institutes in the Arts, traveling an exhibitions and award-win- 
ning documentary films. And, maybe more significantly, it now- has a 
new home at Quartz Mountain, a home that is part of a dream to es- 
tablish Quartz Mountain at Lone Wolf as a site for a regional arts, 
education and conference center with a national reputation. 

P'or people who have visited Quartz Mountain at Lone Wolf, the 
plan docs n’t seem farfetched. There is no denying the stunning, rug- 
ged beauty of what was once the sacred grounds of the Kiowa and 
Comanche Indians. “It has a very dramatic environment for the study 
of the arts. It’s mystical. It’s islands in a prairie sea down in southwest 
Oklahoma plains country,” says Mary Prates, executive director and 
one of the founding members of the institute. 

I'o call Quartz an inspiration t(> students and visiting artists is an 
imderstatcment. P'or, in fact, artists say Quartz Mountain, itself, is 
one reason they're so cpuck to accept the institute's teaching offers. 
.Artists receive OAI brochures showing rocky red mountains spilling 


liy Gene Case • Photographs by David Fitzgerald 
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into Lake A Inis, and they want to see 
the terrain for themselves. I Photogra- 
phers want CO take their imn pietures 
of it; painters want to bring it to life {>n 
canvas; and writers try, again and again, 
to capture the essence of those boul- 
ders in words. Looking at a roster t>f 
past faculty is now' like thumbing 
through a copy of ‘‘Who’s Who" on the 
contemporary art scene. Composer 
Judith Somogi’s been chcre^ as well as 
photographer Paul (]aponigro, visual 
artist Frit/ Scholder, actor Richard 
' Thomas and poets Donald Hall and 
William Stafford. ‘‘Their resumes arc 
boggling. Most Oklahomans have no 
earthly idea how' famous the artists arc 
who arc brought in every' year," says 
Stilley, who has attended the adult 
w'orkshops every fall since they starced 
in 1983. 

But w'hat is tt about the arts instil 
tiitcs that make artists, like Richard 
'Thomas IV, return? It ean^'t be the 
money. Artists receive modest hono- 
rariums of $500“$! 500 per program, 
whether ii be a two- week stint at OSAi 
or a three-day engagement at A I A. 
“Word of mouth," 'Thomas, known 
best for his rtde as John Boy on “The 
Waltons," says matte r-of-factly. 
“'That’s why I’m here." 



Tem'her Rkharti Tkomm /T mts knmn to the 
Imthute hy its repuiamth he setys. 




A t this stage of the game, when it 
comes to attractions, the mfmn tains 
have a rival in the arts program itself 
l\dk to most any serious artist and hell 
have heard of OSAI and A I A. Nine 
times out of K), or maybe more, what 
he’ll have heard is good. 

“'The tw'o Marys,” Mary' Prates and 
xMarv' Cordon 'Taft, Oklahoma Summer 
Arts Institute director and OAl assis- 
tant director, often receive the credit 
for pulling this off, but they’re quick 
to sc[uclch that perception. “Tve just 
been here the longest,” says Prates. 
'That’s truc- 

But it’s not the w'hole mith. 

“ I 'hey arc the most exquisite, ex- 
traordinary women," says director 
Pdwin Sherwin, who is completing a 
movie-oLthe-w'eck for NBC, of h' rates 
and Taft. 

His wife, actress Jane Alexander, 
w ho has also taught at Quart/ w'ith, and 
without, her husband, concurs: “'They 
have a vision about the arcs and artistic 
endeavor. They have a belief in the 
practice of the arts. They also know 
how to reach out and bring in the finest 
people in any given field.” 

'Their vi.sjon, in many ways, could 
be boiled down to an unwavering 
commitment to teach students. “WeVe 
absolutely devoted to teaching the 
arts," say.s Taft 

7'hrough their devotion and savvy, 
they’ve been able to share char goal, 
gain others' interest in and respect for 


ic, and, thus, get the various types of 
assistance vital for a nonprofit organi- 
zation’s success. And mind you, O.AI 
has not just survived, ft’s grown ac a 
feverish pace— its annua! operating 
budget is $74( 1,000 — in a regional econ- 
omy that’s proven to be the demise for 
many non prtj fits in the ’80s, particu- 
larly in the arts. 

'Ted d’ Andriole, OAl’s director and 
vice president of public relations for 
South western Bell, points tv Phrflips 
Petroieum as a “founding angel," one 
of the first major corporations that went 
out on a limb for CXA!, providing 
mtmey, national advertLsemenrs and in- 
kind service. 

Dick Peters, president of Phillips 
Petroleum Foundation Inc., clearly 
remembers his firsr encounters whh 
C)AI. “'There are a lot of organizations 
that come to businesses and say, ‘Wc 
want your money.’ But they were a 
little different. 'They said, ‘We w'anr 
y o ij r h c 1 p , wc w a t y o u r i n vo I ve m c n t . ’ 
And we found in Mar\' (Prates) and in 
her drive and ambition for this organi- 
zation, that she was a willing learner 
and very energetic and aggressive, and 
(she) w'anted to get things done." 

Francine Ringold, editor of Nimrod 
literary magazine and a member of 
OAl’s Artist Advisorv' Panel for w riting, 
shares a similar memory. “The first 
time I met (l*>atcs) I thought nobody 
could be that beautiful and be serious. 
But she is serious. She can walk into 
corporations and talk their language. 
Yet her interests are in the arts." 
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Rohert /Mkamtrh, a AW” Ymk pmnier, 
taitgfii dnmngiii the Summer Arts Imntute. 
His puhttitigs hmig m the W hitney Museum, 


September- October 19H9 


^'ct Frates will tell you that the 
credit should go to the Oklahoma art- 
ists w'ho have helped bring the best in 
their flcld^s to OAF to the hoard of di- 
rectors who ha%e raised the money, to 
the staff chat has fine tuned the insti- 
[Lite's programming and to Oklaho- 
mans, such as d' Andriole, who have 
championeij OAI, because they be- 
lieve, as he puts it that “the fine arts 
are the mark of a eivili/,cd existence,” 
what keeps Oklahoma City from being 
“just another truck stop on the way to 
Dallas," 

0 

O AI gained its fame for its youth pro- 
gram, but the adults' institute is 
now' seen as the cornerstone in devel- 
oping Quartz Mountain as a year-round 
arcs and conference center. AIA got off 
the ground six years ago when Okla- 
homa school teachers began hounding 
the staff for their ow n w orkshops, ask- 
ing, “Why can't we have the sort of 
things that the students have?" 

Adults now choose from weekend 
workshops in theater, visual arts, w'rit- 
ing and photography. Over the next 
four years plans are to add music, 
dance, media arcs and nature and folk 
arcs wtjrkshops. By 1993, OAI intends 
to annually cater to 500 teachers and 
5fK) artiscs as compared chc 260 
adults who attended the institute last 
year. 

'I'he summer institute won't be 
abandoned. But h' rates believes its 
grow th has reached a plateau, this de- 
spite the 600 to 800 anxious teenagers 
who annually audition for 200 slots. 
“We never want it to grow larger than 
300 students," says "Faft, who insists 
OS A I retain its comm unity atmosphere 
of like-minded souls working in a 
mentorship situation. 

Just as the summer program offers 
artistic training unlike anything a child 
could find elsewhere, the adult w'ork- 


shops are fiir from classic continuing 
education courses for teachers. “This 
is geared for your own personal grow'th; 
that is, by your learning something 
personally, and your getting something 
out of it personally, that’s going to 
make you a better person, therefore 
youVe going to become a better per- 
s(jn in the classroom," stresses Robin 
Decker, director of AIA, 'Mr’s not just 
for school teachers, bur for anyone." 

I c was t It e i d ea o f reach i n g “ a n y o n e " 
that not only intrigued fiction wTitcr 
William Kittredgc, a native of eastern 
Oregon and now a professor at the 
University of Mt>ntana, but brought 
him dow n for last year's Short Fiction 
Workshop. 

“Fm really interested in the devel- 
opment of writing and the develop- 
ment of art in the West. Fm interested 


in seeing tlujsc things go out into the 
rural areas. 1 grew' up way out in the 
boondocks. And I know' how' isolated 
that can be w hen youVe try ing to wTite, 
or to do anything in the arts. Fhc one 
thing that a person needs most at that 
time is contact w'ith other people w ho 
arc try ing to do the same thing. I'hcy 
need advice, support and pats on the 
back, and it seems to me that’s w'hat 
they're doing down there at Quart/ 
Mountain." 

AlA workshops are geared to the 
enrichment of teachers, artists and se- 
rious amateurs, yet there’s no discount- 
ing the trickle-down effect they can 
have on a teacher’s classroom perform- 
ance. “People are always saying to me, 
‘you’re such a gcM)d teacher,'" says 
Stilley, who also reaches art at 'J 'u Isa's 
Washington Senior High School. 


“Evcrythin^r Tvc learned at Quartz 
Mountain I Vc taken back to the d ass- 
room," 

h’or her, Quartz Mountain is eons 
away from bcin^a mere teadiin^ tool 
h seems crucial to her very survivak 
"When you teach, youVe ^^iving all the 
time* You have to be fed* i can read 
An in Ameriaj or to New York, but a 

three-and-a-hatf-day workshop with 
artists w'ith such insight and perspec- 
tive, I can’t get that anywhere*" 

It’s that type of interaction that 
prfjmpts Robert CJlcnn Ketch urn, cu- 
rator of photography for the National 
Parks h'oimdation, to call AIA "one of 
the best kinds of workshops you can 
have " 

"At Quartz Mountain, everybody’s 
room is next door to ever^'hody cise’s* 

very body cars dinner together* Eve- 
ry Ijody sits in the k)hby afterward and 
talks to each other been use there isn’t 
a lot else to do," he says* 

"When I deliver a lecture in class, I 
have some very specibc goals* I w^ant 
CO be sure my students understand 
certain things and that we get around 
CO covering speeinc copies* When Pm 
having a casual drink after dinner sit- 
ting in front of a fi replace in the lobby 
of Quartz Mountain Lodge and some- 
body wants CO calk to me abcnit how you 
make a living as a photographer, or 
what other pfu)tographcrs may do with 
their careers, you can ramble on in 
casual conversation ab(juc it. There’s a 
lot more to be learned that w'ouldn’t 
necessarily come up in the classroom.” 

What w'orkshop participants do hope 
comes up in the classroom varies from 
student to student. A published poet 
might want candid criticism on a spe- 
cific piece she’s having trouble with 
w'hilc a closet journal-WTitcr might only 
want to know if he has any talent at all 
for putting pen to paper* 

Director Sheri n isn’t disturbed by 
the differences in abilities* "I don’t 
really notice the range of personalities* 
What 1 do notice rs that some people 
have more talent for acting than oth- 
ers, but chat doesn’t mean I can over- 
lo(jk their enthusiasm, or their need to 


learn* 'There were some people there 
who were not gifted for performing at 
all, but they hud a real definable need 
for the therapy of acting. Some people 
are on a precarious edge of not being 
able to express themselves* 'TheyVe 
very fearful of being observed or 
judged. And those people, a/thmjgh 
they may not perform particularly well, 
may, in fact, gain more from the expo - 
rienecs of the classc.s.” 

m 

L ooking back, Mary Traces Ibndly 
refers to the Oklahoma Arts Irisd- 
tute’s past 10 years as the "Decade of 
Dreams*” 'The ’9t)s, she says, w^ill be 
dedicated to "expansion," w'hich has 
already begun in the strueturcs that dot 
Quartz Mountain. 

In an un precede need joint venture 
bccw'ccn OAI and the Oklahoma Dc- 
parrmenr of 'Tourism and Recreation, 
five new arts pavilions and an outdoor 
am pin theater have been bttilt and the 
lodge’s bar turned into a library* I Air 
OAI, the $1*2 million expansion means 
it finally has the snidios necessary to 
properly conduct its classes and work- 
shops. (Until this past June, classes 
often met outside, under tents*) 

'The dedication of the pavilions and 
amphitheater in Jtmc marks the end of 
Phase I. {>AI is already looking toward 
Phase II — the construction of a *SOO- 
seat auditorium, practice rooms and a 
backstage area* A 20-year master plan 
calls for, over time, a new' conference 
pavilicm, new housing units and cot- 
tages for arrists-in -residence. 

Each phase will bring possibilities 
for both the state and OAL At this 
point, however, Taft simply W'ants to 
revel in the new' pavilions* "Tin so 
excited I can hardly stand it, because 
/'ve had to have classes (mtside in the 
heat and the rain*” 

The students, of ctjurse, arc de- 
lighted wath the difference. "You’re not 
as distracted,” says (’arric Boren, an 
OSAI student from Seminole* “Indoors 
yon can hear what people are 
saying**. You don’t have the w'ind blow- 


ing props artiimd.” 

While Boren is grateful to be vvork- 
ing inside this summer, tents didn’t 
alter the fact that working last year with 
actress Denise Nicholas was "the most 
imptjftanc experience of my entire life 
**, it was the first time in my entire life 
that J was trttly rntrospcctivc. Denise 
sent me off for half a day to think about 
myself and my character. *She said you 
can’t portray acharaccer until you know 
yourself. Td never really sat dow n and 
thoLigfu about myself and my goals* It 
changed my perspective on every- 
thing*” 

Once again, the gurus tjf Quartz 
Mountain had spt>kcii. And OAI had 
made certain someone was there to 
listen. ® 


Gme CV/se is a free lanre writer and fa don 
editor based in 7w/.w. This is her first 

Oklahoma 'Today. Photogra- 
pher David Fiizgeraid, w'ho has phot o- 
gra piled OS At for more than a demde, is 
based in Oklahoma City. 



Adah histmteehsses sehed tried for 
Oftober are: 


Theater^ Oct, Ftittdanmtrah of 
Aefing^ A(tin}( for the Camera, Directing, 
Sereen and Play^issri^htin^. 

Phntugrupky\ Oct. Ih: Petspertke 
and Petreptimi, Pfmtojmtnraihm, 
Landseape Photography. Portrait 
Photography, 

Visnat Arts, Oct I9>22: Art {ddi/ism 
and liiston. Waterrotor, Monotype, 
Sndptttre. 

Writing, Orf, 26-29: Pietion. Jonrnai 
Writing. Poetry . The Art of Tearhrng 
Writing, Environmrntat Essay, 

Tuition frr meh workshop is SAik\ 
^'hieh inf hides lodging at Quartz 
Mountain t ,odge and meats. For mote 
information catt (405i iy4I-0tS90^ or 
ttsfite: (H'tahoma -1z/*v iristitntf. P.O. lto,\ 
18154, Oktaimnra City, OK, 1M54. 
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Oklahoma^ Scots come to flaunt tfmr kilts, 
play the pipes and throw things 


he softly 

rolling hills of south I'ulsa 
aren't likely to call to mind the 
rugged grandeur of the Scottish 
Highlands — except on one day 
in Septemben On that day. 


By Ron Wotfe • Photographs tty Don Viheekr 


.4// t!w pipers join injk 
(he Pamde ofTiirfans. 







Even ike youngesi fkUdren practice yearhng tf/ 
dance in Highiand hling and Haihri" 
Hornpipe contests. 


the day of the annual Oklahoma Scot- 
tish Games and Gathering, jeans give 
way to kilts; twangs mix with Scottish 
burrs; and the air is rife with the sound 
of the pipes* 

For Scots — be they in Oklahoma or 
Scotland — ding fteredy to their tradi- 
tions* For centuries, their ancestors 
were at war with the Knglish. When 
England was victorious, it often out- 
lawed such Scottish customs as play- 
ing the pipes and wearing kilts. Even 
now, when Scots celebrate their heri- 
tage, they do so with a vengeance* 

This patriotic streak was much in 
evidence last year at the ninth annual 
gathering in Tulsa, when 3,500 staunch 
Scots and Scots-for-a-day sht)wcd up, 
breaking the event’s previous atten- 
dance record* *‘We were overwhelmed 
at how many people came,” Games 
board chairman Ted Rankin said* 
*‘WeVc increased our attendance more 
chan 100 percent in just the past two 
years*" 

This year’s Oklahoma Scottish 
Games and Gathering — the state’s only 
such event — will be September 23 in 


A pair of bedecked Dandy Denmont Tefiiers. 
Other /earned canines at the Games art 
sitorking Scottish HorderCoHies. 


Man ion Park, 3(K)3 E* 56th Sc., M'ulsa. 
(Just west of easily- found South Har- 
vard Avenue on 56th Street*) 

On chat day tV>lks will once again 
gather for a day of traditional Scottish 
dancing and brawny athletic contests, 
typical of the Scottish, according to 
Rawnie Gordon, president of the Scot- 
tish Club of Tulsa* “The Scots are a 
competitive people, and they are a fun- 
loving people. And they love to throw 
things,” she says* 

It is this Scottish love of heaving 
objects, preferably large ones, that 
explains why most of the games 
planned for the gathering involve 
throwing some kind of unwieldy ob- 
ject, objects most people would 
struggle just to pick up* 

*'ln ancient days, they actually threw 
live sheep," Gordon says. “Of course, 
we don’t do that anymore,” 

These days, clansmen throw cabers, 
wooden poles that weigh upwards of 
100 pounds each, or pitch something 
called a Scottish hammer, a contraption 
that resembles a cannonball stuck on a 
wooden handle* 

'Phrowing the Scottish hammer, as 
well as the other games played this day, 
date to ancient times, when they serv^ed 
as a clan chieftan’s way of determining 


which of his men were the strongest 
and fiercest. Footraces were important, 
says Gordon, because fast runners were 
needed to carry messages between 
camps. Pole vaulting was an essential 
skill for leaping over castle walls. 
Some countries faced with a need 
to train their men for battle created 
boor camp. It seems typical of the fun- 
loving Scots that they opted, instead, 
to concoct games in which to hone their 
skills. 

A lot of games* 

'Fhcrc is the sheaf toss, a contest 
based on throwing a 12- to 16-pound 
hag of hay with a pitchfork, and the 
stone toss, which is like throwing a shot 
put, only done with a hard-to-grasp 
rock of 17 pounds or so* 

And there’s also the caber toss, 
which amounts to picking up and 
throwing what appears to be a 20-faot- 
long length of telephone pole. It’s quite 
the crowd please r, in part, because the 
crowd must often move quickly to 
avoid being flattened by the pule and 
so it tjualifies as a rather unorthodox 
crowd-participation sport— one that 
even has its own professionals* 

Burly Russ Murphy of Denver, 
Ckdorado, loves the caber toss so much, 
he competes in more than a do/*cn 
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Scottish gatherings around the United 
States each year. I fe admits a winning 
year of sheaf and caber tossing won’t 
cover w'hat he spends traveling to the 
contests, but figures, “'some guys will 
spend $10,000 on a boat they enjoy.” 

1 lis enthusiasm isn't unusual Folks 
w^ant CO be here. Scots want toc<>mpcte. 
And so the games go on — even when 
rain would send a less hearty group of 
athletes and fans to seek shelter. 

Besides sport, a Seoctish gathering 
is also a good place to find out about 
family lineage. For far as it is from those 
rugged Scottish hillsides where the 
heather growls, Oklahoma is dose to 
Scotland in other w^ays. 

Jerref Mtirray, chairman tjf the board 
for the United Scottish (dans of Okla- 
homa, goes so far as to contend that 
most Oklahomans are of Scottish an- 
cestry to some degree. "They just don’t 
know it.” he says. 

And he may be right. Scottish im- 
migrants w'erc among the first of the 
white settlers who began to mt>vc into 
Okiahtmia after the Civil War in tlie 
late 1860s. Some of them worked in the 
coal mines that were a vital industry to 
the newly-settled Indian*! erritory', and 
some of them intermarried with the 
Indians they met there. 

A map of modern-day Oklahoma 
still shows the extent to which those 
pioneering Scots c^mtribiitcd to the 
state's development, f^unean and 
.MeAlester are twtj of dozens of tow ns 
and cities that bear Scottish names, 
along with McIntosh County. For if the 
Scots in Oklahoma tried to save any one 
thing With determination, it w'as their 
sense of national identity. ‘V\ll these 
people have a tremendous amount of 
pride in their lieritage,” says Murray. 
“It’s something in your blood.” 

He says the colorful tartans that 
brighten a Scottish gathering arc an 
imptjrtant part of that hcricage, as arc 
traditional dances, many of w hich are 
laden with meaning. Seafif? T/ii/M/Js, or 
"Kicking off the 'Frousers” dance, is a 
victory dance performed when the 
Scots could go back to wearing iheir 
beloved kilts, Cordtm says. 


In the old Highlands, each clan (a 
family or group of families of the same 
ancestry) proclaimed itself boldly by 
the w'earing of a woolen cloth w ith a 
unique, right-angled pattern woven 
into it. These w^ere clans of staunch 
loyalty: Clans that stood together 
against the harsh terrain and against the 
aggressions of other clans that chal- 
lenged them for land and power, lo 
this day, more than 500 tartan patterns 
are manufactured, and only a Scotsman 
is entitled to wear one. 

More times than not, he wears his 
tartan in the form of a kilt, a loose-fit- 
ting skirt chat requires about eight 
yards of fabric and is sewn together 
with hundreds of years of Scottish tra- 
dition. 

The kilt is a garment that made sense 
for a Scot, back w^hen his daily activi- 
ties involved clambering up rocky hills 
and w^ading through cold Highland 
streams; these days Scots in Oklahoma 
usually don their kilt only for special 
occasions, like the gathering. 

There, bagpipe and drum bands and 
dancing contests keep alive the battle 
spirit of the Sword Dance. 'There are 
demonstrations of skilled Scottish Bor- 
der C]ollies and booths where mer- 
chants hawk Scottish w^oolens, bag- 
pipes ($600 apiece not counting the 
ivory and silver accessories available) 
and shortbread. Keeping vvitJi ancient 
tradition the gathering always includes 
a cei/ifMf St dress-up dinner — kilt and 
sporran (a pouch made of hair worn 
with a kilt), though, in place of tux and 
tie — ^held the evening of the gathering. 
And the event ends with a Kirkin' o' 
the 'Tartan, a blessing on Sunday morn- 
ing, the day after, 

“The Scots always have loved mu- 
sic,” Gordon explains. "'They love 
color. You can tell that from the tartans. 
We just have some fun -loving Scots 
here, and we bring in people from all 
over.” E0 


Rmi Woife is an enfertainment wiiter fur 
'The Tulsa I rihunc. Ami Don Wimler 
is a liika-haseii photographer. 



Heaving a ^eonish hammer ^as one of the 
a mien/ te^ts eh kf tans use/i to determine the 
stf'ongest men for hat tie. 



Registration for the Seotthh Games 
l}€ttfns at 1 fijn. Septemher at 
M anion Park, 3003 E. S6th fit net ijust 
u'est of Harvard Avert tie} in south 
Tulsa. Fees (most under $5) are ehatged 
to cover the east of judges and other 
expenses. The games begin at 9 a.m. 
Admission to the parE if yon just w'ant 
to wateh, is S3. 

.1 weifoming ceremony begins at noon 
and the games continue until S p. m. On 
Saturday evenings // Cidlidh (Gaelic for 
**party*^ and pronounced hay -lee/ ^itl he 
held at the Cameiot inn, 5 1st and S. 
Peoria Avenue. For more infomtation. 
calU9tH}34F6399. 
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fGhifi cook IntQgfnf 
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husband^ Bob, \ 
once t^cm seam^A 
place, \ 
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By Sheila Samples Photography by David Koelsch 
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T here’s no getting around it, 
Americans arc just naturally 
competitive. Put any two of 
them together, and the fight is on to see 
who’s number one. Since nothing is 
more ‘‘American’* than chili, the battle 
for bragging rights for the world’s best 
“bowl of red” is especially fearsome. 
It’s been raging for two decades, with 
no hope of a white flag, no thought of a 
cease-fire and no chance of a clear 
winner. 

Chili’s version of the Civil War 
began in 1967 when New York writer 
H. Allen Smith and Texas columnist 
Frank X, Tolbert slung their chili pots 
at each r)ther in Terlingua, Texas, 
under a blistering desert sun. It was the 
Yanks and Rebs all over again. Two 
cooks. Two pots of chili. When the 
dust cleared over the sand dunes 
and cactus, two self-declared 
“chili champs" were still 
standing. 

A lot has been added to 
the idea of a cookoff since that first 
challenge more than 20 years ago. Now 
October 1 through September 30, thou- 
sands dash on weekend battlefields in 
a scramble for the 12 points necessary 
to win one of 250 invitanons to the 
World Championship, which is still 
held each November at 'Fcrlingua, 
(Cooks win four points fora first place, 
three for second, two for third and one 
point for fourth through 1 0th places, 
bur oniy in Chili Appreciation Society 
Intcrnational-sanctioncd events*) 


In Oklahoma, the largest chili 
cookoff— some 100 cooks strong — is 
staged each April in Muskogee, during 
the Azalea Festival. 

But if you want 
both good chili 
and color head 
CO l^awton, 
where each 
Labor Day chili 
fiends, dressed 
in everything 
from boots 
to skirts, 
face off 



what can only be called a heated 
cookoff for the ordinary man. 

At Lawton, a chef must be armed 
with a lot more than a cast-iron pot. 
Points are to be had for the best booth, 
costume and performance so a cook’s 
chili booth should stand out with sore- 
rhumb creativity and the cook, himself, 
should hawk his wares like a carny 
barker. You may go to the ctrokoff to 
sample chili, but you can’t ignore the 
scenery. Men in grass skirts serving 
chili tend to catch your eye. 

From its meager beginnings 
nine years ago within the confines 
of Lawton’s Great Plains Coli- 
seum, this cookoff now sprawls 
over 60 acres of Eagle Park in 
Cache, 15 miles west of Lawton, It 
features a separate barbecue cookotT 
and non-stop entertainment: world- 
class wrestlers, top-name country art- 
ists, vintage car shows, high-wire acts, 
balloon rides and parachute drops, 
"Fhe cookoff kicks off at noon, but 
each year* by mid-morning, a steady, 
pulsating stream of humanity flows 
through the tiny wind-swept town of 
Cache and across dusty* semb-oaked 
pastures mto Eagle Park. Some walk 
for miles, others pile into cars and pick- 
ups and still walk for miles. Smart folks 
opt for one of the buses that run be- 
tween I^awron and the etjokoff from 
mifin until about midnight. 

Arrive and ytni’re surrounded by the 
heady arrmia of browning meat, chi lies, 
onions, tomato sauce and garlic and the 
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excitement that comes with 50,000 
onlookers. It's the last bastion of the 
old-fashioned, good-natured “all day 
singin' and dinner on the grounds,” 

CASl referee Don Ingle of Edmond 
has orchestrated judging at the Lawton 
event for the past five years. He swears 
Oklahoma cooks increasingly threaten 
their neighbors to the south and arc 
serious contenders for invitations to 
Terlingua, “Texans used to swagger 
into a cookoff, stir up their pots of chili 
and waltz off with all the prizes," Ingle 
says. “It’s not like chat anymore." 

Today if more Texans win, Ingle 
figures, it’s because there arc more 
cooks in 'Texas than in any other state. 
“I never met a Texan who couldn’t 
whip up a pot of chili," he admits. 

A psychiatric registered nurse when 
he isn’t engaged in chili wars, Ingle is 
himself a champion cook with several 
Terlingua cookoffs behind him. “I’ve 
never placed," he says, “but it’s quite 
an honor just to be able to cook in the 
world championship. 1 love what I do.” 

You have to. CAS I referees aren’t 
paid, nor is prize money given to win- 
ners below the state cookoff level. 
CASI supports no one cookoff, and 
money from entry fees at CASl-sanc- 
tioned cookoffs goes to charity. 

Still, each year the hoopla grows 
more frenzied. 'The one constant: chili, 
which Ingle defines as any kind of meat 
cooked with chili peppers, chili powder 
(a blend of dried chilics, oregano, 
cumin and garlic) and other ingredi- 
ents. 

“It’s the ‘other ingredients’ that set 
champion chili apart,” he says. “Cooks 
are wildly creative, especially in the 
meat department, and use everything 
from shredded buffalo to muskrat to 
armadillo." 

Each cook has his own secret ingre- 
dient, be it beer, lemon juice or min- 
eral water; each cook believes his concoc- 
tion will send the judges into a collec- 
tive swoon. As for beans — so popular 
with thrifty home cooks, they were 
outlawed long ago, and the serious chili 
cooker recoils in horror at any reference 
to them, however slight. 


Such affectations amuse Ingle. 
“Chili cooks are better liars than fish- 
ermen," Ingle says. “'There’s no one 
perfect recipe. When 1 cook chili at 
home, I add beans. Lots of them. 

“Even in competition, I have a ten- 
dency to overload my pot and use eve- 
rything from white pepper and garlic to 
fresh cumin. The times Tve won. It’s 
probably because of what 1 left out, not 
put in," he adds sheepishly. 

“Of course, 1 don’t mind sharing my 
secret either,” he says. “I use armadillo 
armpits, shredded real fine. The meat 
is easy to get, once the legs arc straight 
up in the air. The hard part is running 
up and down the highways looking for 
armadillos that the other cooks haven’t 
gotten to first..." 

Aside from such no-holds-barred 
recipes, cookoff rules arc strict. Start- 
ing at noon, contestants have three 
hours to cook a minimum of a gallon of 
chili, a cup of which is carefylly saved 
forjudging. "The remainder is sampled 
by a boisterous crowd, and pots are 
sopped clean in a hurry. 

Judging is exact and must be done 
properly or the entire cookoff could be 
disqualified and the club put on proba- 
tion. There are u.sually two rounds of 
judging. The preliminary round deter- 
mines the 18 to 20 cups of chili chat 
make it to the finals. Each round has 
different judges, who arc cautioned not 
to discuss any entry nor to compare 
notes with fellow judges. Even facial 
expressions are subject to scrutiny by 
CASI monitors. 

Chili is judged by a combination of 
five criteria to arrive at a single score on 
a scale of 0 to 10. Aroma is foremost. A 
true chili smells meaty, peppery and 
ripe with tonnato. Color is important, 
and a rich-red cup of chili with little or 
no hint of oil or grease usually scores 
high with judges. Consistency also 
rates points. A smooth mixture that 
maintains its body without separating 
into its component parts, a chili that’s 
basically meat ’n’ gravy, should make 
it to the finals table. 

There each judge must check 
aroma, color and consistency before he 


tastes the chili. The taste step is criti- 
cal, because a judge cannot retaste any 
one entry. He also must race the after- 
taste and, only then, does he mark the 
individual rating on his chit sheet. “It’s 
vital that each entry be judged on its 
own merit and only against these five 
criteria,” Ingle says. “No chili should 
be compared with another chili. 

It may be only human to prefer a 
particular chili, but Ingle stresses that 
a chili that meets all five criteria must 
be given a high rating. Judging chili on 
taste alone wouldn’t allow for geo- 
graphic differences of opinion about 
how chili should taste. “Even in Okla- 
homa, there’s a vast difference. “Polks 
cast of Interstate 35 like spaghetti- 
sauce chili, so when Tm competing 
there, 1 throw in an extra can or two of 
tomato paste. But the chili gets hotter 
and leaner the farther west you go.” 

Lawton’s chili war gets under way 
on the Saturday of Labor Day week- 
end; it welcomes anyone who thinks he 
can cook a competitive bowl of red. 

Cooks can show up, register, claim a 
booth site, set up shop and start cook- 
ing. However, since cooking begins at 
high noon and it can cake some time to 
wiggle into that hula skirt, cooks should 
arrive by 10 a. m. SS 

Writer Sheila Samples relocated from 
to Cache awhile back: '"You 
could say / wanted to get closer to the 
chili . " David Koelsch is an Oklahoma 
City photographer 



The gates open for Chili Cook-Off 
( Roman Numeral 10} X at noon on 
September 2 at Eagle Park, heated at 
the intersertion of S.H. ttS and US. 62 
in Cache, 12 miles west of l^awton on 
US. 62. A //mission for the alt-da y event 
is Si 0 at the gate, $4 for children. F or 
more infotination call Lawton radio 
station fa. A W (405} 357-2860 
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Pheasant Dreams 



By W.K. Stratton 


hcsc days I spend more time 
looking at the disturbing 
throb of a cursor on a computer 
screen than watching the sun 
climb above a fog-blanketed lake. Most 
of my observations of nature are made 
through the bug-spattered windshield 
of a pickup while driving on a four-lane 
expressway to the office. Sometimes I 
hear about hunting trips and sigh, 
remembering I once was a bit of an 
outdoorsman. 

My hunting days peaked a little over 
a decade ago when I was a graduate 
student in English. It was a heady time. 
My mind constantly grappled with 
concepts concerning life and death, 
some gleaned from the works of Ortega 
y Gasset and Sir l homas Browne, oth- 


ers picked up w hile hunkered dow n in 
a duck blind as mallards circled the 
pond. 

Hunting as sport came even before 
that. I began plugging rabbits, squir- 
rels and bullfrogs with a .22-caliber, 
semi-automatic rifle not long after my 
11th birthday. From the beginning I 
learned that hunting had its ethics. 'The 
golden rule of the sport, as my elders 
explained it, is to shoot only w hat you 
are willing to eat: 'Fo not eat what you 
kill is close to a sin. 

Fve always adhered to that rule. 
Consequently Fve never shot possums, 
armadillos, crows, snakes or rats. I have 
killed my share of ducks and other 
game, and dutifully cooked and eaten 
whatever came back in the bag. But I 



Grant Hastings and the modest ly-ta^ed ^'World's Best Pheasant. ** '"Fattening, hut good. ’* 


must confess doing my duty has not 
been difficult. 

One time — this must have been 
during teal season — I was driving back 
from a pond not far from (fashion when 
I passed four turkey vultures perched 
on the rusty top strand of a wobbly 
barbed-wire fence. Seeing the buzzards 
w as enough to make me stop. 1 got out 
of the pickup and walked over to in- 
vestigate what had attracted them. In 
the bar ditch below the fence I saw at 
least three dozen dead mourning 


doves. Fhey had been shot, then 
dumped to rot. Fm sure the hunters 
had no trouble rationalizing their ac- 
tions: Doves aren't worth the trouble 
to clean, and, heck, the meat's dark and 
sort of gamey anyway. But to me the 
sight was the stuff of small tragedy. 
Doves do have enough meat to make 
cleaning them w’orthw hile. That gamey 
taste can be dealt w ith, if you know 
what you're doing. I left the buzzards 
to their feast, convinced they were 
smarter than the dove hunters. 
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trouble mcjsr people have with 
wild game is precisely that, the 
“gamey” tasre* It's hard to describe the 
flavor to chose who've notencoLmtered 
it. To me it’s a little like liver. (One of 
my favorite dishes liappens to be liver 
and onitms.) I should point out here 
that not all game is gamey. Quail and 
pheasant taste like chicken and wild 
turkey tastes like turkey, only better. 
The rule is^ the darker the meat, the 
stronger the flavor. ticks are the 
strongest. Some ducks simply are too 
strong to eat — mergansers come to 
mind. 

My approach to duck is this: Soak 
the meat at least a couple of hours, 
preferably over night, in saltwater or 
wine; then wrap the meat in a piece of 
aluminum foil with a strip or two of 
bacon and chunks of apple and onion; 
place the tinfoil packet in a medium- 
hot oven for longer than you should (up 
to a half hour); then retrieve the duck 
and throw away the rest. I like it this 
way; despite the fact that this method 
has been knosvu to leave the duck too 
strong for the average palace. 

In my heart, however, I know Grant 
Hastings would never cook duck this 
way. 

A man who has long been known in 
'l\jlsa as something of a gourmet e<Kjk 
when it comes to game, Hastings se- 
cured his culinary^ reputatimi in 1948 
when he invented the Hasty Bake 
charcoal oven. 

It was, in fact, his love for cooking 
game that moved him u> invent the 
I lasts' Bake; like many an outdoor cook 
I lastings had never been pleased with 
bow' traditional grills handled w ild tur- 
key and pheasant. He envisioned a 
cooker, not unlike a conventional oven, 
chat would allow one to move the tire 
box up and down as needed to adjust 
the degree of heat, (A heat shield in 
the Hasty Bake, for example, allows 
you to use only the heat of smoke 
should you want to charcoal over a long 
period of time,) 

It’s been 41 years since the debut 
of Hastings’ invention, but he still owns 
and cooks game on a Hasty Bake. You 


have (miy to speak with him brictly 
about the arc of cooking game to real- 
ize time had dulled none of his enthu- 
siasm for the task. ‘Tve got a way of 
doing duck chat, well, when I’m fin- 
ished, people w ho eat it can’t cell the 
d i f fe re n cc be r wee n i t a n d a eh a reoa J e tl 
steak,” Hastings said. 

"'You start out with Wishbt^nc Ital- 
ian dressing ...” 

“You mean, like vinegar and oil salad 
dressing?” I inicmi[)i:cd, 

“Yes, that’s right,.,” 

1 le uses the dressing as a marinade. 
“Leave the meat in for three or four 
hours, unless you’re in a real hurn . Lm 
almost always too hungry to wait that 
long, so I give it about 30 minutes.” 
Once rhe duck is marinaded, 
Hastings uses toothpicks to attach 
bacon and slices of onion to the meat, 

I Ic then cooks the duck over coals, 
with the grill set low. “C'ook *cm until 
they get kinda crisp, and turn *cm oven 
It doesn’t cake (wer five minutes. You 
want t<j cook the duck imtil it's be- 
tween medium and medium rare. 
'That’s true of all game. mm 

fo iL T h a t ’ s t li e mistake m os c 

people make.” 

(1 didn't take this personally.) 
Unaware that he had Just dashed my 
preferred rnetliod of c<?oking game, 

\ lasting,s blissfully went on to suggest 
using the salad dressing marinade on 
deer and dove — the better to cut their 
gamey taste. I le also confided that he 
likes to use coals to cook dove breasts. 
But lie didn’t dwell on the confidence, 
'Talking about cooking game is like a 
w'ord-association game for this mam 
One cooking tip leads to another, 
“Now-, as for wild turkey,” flascings 
instructed, “you want to get you a big 
piece of aluminum foil and put the 
turkey on ir. Season it with [..awry’s 
seasoning salt and lemon pepper. Put 
a stick of butter in the cavity. Now wrap 
it .so that you’ll cook it w'irh the cavity 
facing up. ’That way the juice will work 
its way down into the meat. Now' you 
wTap it loosely, so that the foil forms 
kind of a Duteh oven. But you don’t 
want to w rap it too tight, because you 


want the smoke from youretroker to get 
to it. Then you cook ic slow, about ZZ 
minutes to the pound, and you pour the 
hickory iuttj the tire.” 

As if realizing that it’s easier to cell a 
person not to cretjok their game than 
ir is for them to do if, 1 Jasting.s offered 
a helpful hint for testing fow I to sec if 
it’s done: “'Jake y«>u a sharp knife or 
an ice pick and punch holes in two or 
three places. If the holes turn up dry, 
the bird is done. 1 fie barely oozes, then 
you know you’re getting dose, if you 
catch it just right, you should end up 
with a moist piece of meat.” 

When it comes to what game tastes 
the best, 1 lastings said it’s hard to beat 
quaiL 1 le likes them fried to a crisp in 
a black skillet, but, again, not too crisp. 
“Most people ov ercook 'em...” 

Then, just as he is waxing dofjuenc 
on i|Liaih Hastings shifts gears, tell 
you,” he confided, ”1 think Tve found 
the world’s best way for fixing pheas- 

_ It 

ant. 

[ lore it is: 

Remove rhe bones from the pheas- 
ant. Mix flour and sjiiees (Lawrs' sea- 
soned salt, freshly ground pepper, gar- 
lic powder) in a plastic bag, [dace the 
pieces of pheasant in the bag and shake. 
Brown (“Bur don’t really cook it”) in 
an iron skillet w'ifh u half-and-half 
mixture of cooking oil and margarine. 
'This should be done over a h<»t fire. 

Next mix together one can ofcrcam- 
of-chicken soup and one can of ercam- 
oL mush room soup and a small con- 
tainer of sour cream. Add “tour or five 
jiggers" of Madeira or Marsala wine, 
Piaee pheasant in a container appropri- 
ate for the oven. Four the mixture over 
the pheasant. Cover and cook at 375 
degrees for 30 to 35 minutes. Serve over 
rice. 

“It’s fatrening, bur it is good,” ob- 
served I lastings. 

1 knew what he meant. Iffl 


ii'.A. SfrMOH. a Texm t^v 7 >rr 
works kivr appeared In Sports 
Illustrated and Outside magazhm, has 
been kmmn fo kmii and rook a ! if fie game 
iumseip bn file says he pnfers ea/ing ir 
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Leafing throu^ an Oklahoma w^kend 

By Maridel Allinder 



A road trip to see autumn foli- 
/I age depends on more than a 
bunch of leaves. After all, 
-A. what are breath rak- ^ 
in |5 vistas without the promise | 
of a good dinner down the road? ^ 
Behind the pleasure of a tree | 
putting on the ritz, beyond the 
enjoyment of a forest gone red 
and gold, is the anticipation <>f 
a steak after sundown and some 
philosophical perambulating 
with a friendly strangen 
With these simple standards 
as guide posts, we left Tulsa on 
a Friday in late October, no 
fancy clothes in tow, and 
headed for that part of Okla- 
homa plastered with hickories, 
maples, oaks and gums — 
southeastern Oklahoma. Al- 
though no traveler on a decent 
road trip takes an interstate 
highway or turnpike, w'e took 
the Muskogee Turnpike as far 
as Muskogee, just to speed us 
ctm^ard the landscape we were 
eager to see. Our foliage tour- 
ing began on S.H. 2, on the 
stretch that links Porum, Bri- 
artown and Whitcfield, little towms 
w'hcre the only moving objects wxrc 
to we Is flapp ing on clotheslines and cats 
on the pro%vh 

When w'c felt the car engine start to 
pull near Whitcftcld, we celebrated 
the gain in altitude it signaled. I t meant 
we were entering the mtumtains. I'he 


beautiful panoramas started unfolding 
as we neared Robbers Cave State Park, 
blue hills and shadows under a steel 


The foliage af Rohhers Cave State Park is as colotfu! as heal tales of 
oat/aws hiding unt in the parkh rocks. 


gray sky jammed to the horizon w^irh 
cloud cover. I’he usually fiery leaves 
were subdued without sunshine, hut 
their thick red and gold coat draped the 
hills like lush fabric. 

Wc stayed until dusk at Robbers 
Cave, which earned its name fora good 
re ason . T It e s a n d sto n c roc k fo r m a 1 1 o n s 


were used as a h ideou t as far back as the 
early 1800s, first by French traders, 
then by Civil War deserters and later 
by outlaws including Jesse 
James, Belle Starr and the 
[Daltons. I'hc rustic movie-set 
quality of Robbers Cave re- 
mains unspoiled, and there are 
plenty of wondrous sites to 
discover on a short hike in the 
area, including a 30- foot rock 
wall so streaked with color — 
orange sandstone, red iron 
deposits, green lichens — that 
it resembled a huge abstract 
painting by Jackson Pollock or 
Helen Frankenthaler. 

We also spent some time 
with the park naturalist, Ron- 
nie Bryce,a man whose knowl- 
edge of the 95 specimens of 
trees and plants in the park 
was enhanced by the fact that 
he could easily win a Paul 
Newman hK>k-alike contest. 
Before we parted, we knew 
how^ to forecast winter weather 
by opening a persimmon seed 
and where to eat dinner that 
night. "'There’s nothing here,” 
he said. ‘"You’re in the wilderness. Drive 
to Krebs and eat at Pete’s Place.” 

As darkness fell and the foliage 
slipped away into the shadows, we took 
H.S. 1 lighway Z70 about 30 miles w^est 
CO Krebs, the Oklahoma town knowm 
for its kalian community and restau- 
rants, We followed Bryce’s advice and 
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ate at Pete’s Place, althou/;^h there are 
other Italian restaurants in town in- 
cluding the Isle of C^apri and Rose- 
anna’s. Pete’s is a no-nonsense place: 
paneled walls, bright overhead light- 
ing, bare tables. But everything on the 
menu comes with a heaping platter of 
ravioli, meatballs and spaghetti. 

After dinner, we drove a bit farther 
west and spent the night in .McAlester, 
w here there are plenty of inexpensive 
motels. Awaking in the morning to rain 
(not an optimum condition for foliage 
touring but perfect for a hot breakfast), 
we backtracked on U.S. Highway 270 
east to the tow n of Wilburton. 'There, 
we followed the advice of a big guy at 
a gas station and headed to the P&R 
Cattle Company, a 40-seat diner w ith 
gingham curtains. 

Owner Rusty McC'ormick, who was 
in the kitchen starting a batch of “he- 
man chili,” came out to join us, along 
with his wife, Patti. Kven though some 
of the most spectacular foliage sur- 
rounds Wilburton, the folks who live 
among it tend to forget the glory at 
their doorstep; folks like Rusty 
McCormick are just as likely to travel 
the wooded backroads hunting ponds 
as foliage. “Frankly, we take the leaves 
for granted in this part of the countr\%” 
said l^atti. “But when strangers come 
through, it reminds usof how' lucky we 
are.” 

About 10 miles farther east on U.S. 
270, we came to Red Oak and the 
junction forS.1 1. 82. We took that high- 
way south, and in doing so found one of 
the prettiest stretches of road of our 
trip. 'The road, which ties together Red 
Oak and 'I'alihina, cut through dense 
woods and had almost no traffic. The 
leaves w'ere magnificent, the yellow, 
orange, crimson and rust blended to- 
gether like a giant piece of Pendleton 
wool. It w as so quiet here that shutting 
a car door was an intrusion. We stopped 
along this peaceful stretch to pick per- 
simmons from a roadside tree. Some 
were ripe and sweet as sugary' jam. 
Others left a bitter taste in our mouths, 
as if we had eaten pieces of chalk. 

Using the new forecasting skills we 


had acquired at Robbers Cave, we 
opened a persimmon seed w ith a knife 
looking for the tiny image of a fork 
(read mild weather), knife (harsh w in- 
ter) or spoon (harsh, again), designs 
that Ronnie Bryce had assured us would 
predict the caliber of winter weather to 
expect. Inside every seed we opened 
that day we found a spoon (interpret: 
snow' shovel) so the message was clear. 

After having miles of highway prac- 
tically to ourselves, we encountered 
our first heavy traffic in 'Talihina, the 
town nearest the 'Talimena Scenic 
I^rive, a 55-mile mountaintop high- 
way, known as S.l I. 1, stretching from 
'Talihina to Mena, Arkansas. Because 
this is the most well-known of the fall 
foliage routes in Oklahoma, it is 
crowded, even on a rainy day when 
views can often be obscured by cloud 
cover. 'This was the only time during 
the weekend, however, w hen we felt 
like we were part of a gaggle of tourists. 
.And as it turned out, being one of the 
crowd had its rewards. 

At a visitor’s center near the scenic 
drive, we found four senior citizens 
sitting in the drizzle offering free cof- 
fee to travelers. We stopped and chat- 
ted with Frances Mielitz, Kvelyn Stone, 
Ruby Lee and Flora King; ranging in 
age from 70 to 75, the foursome are all 
members of the 'Talimena Scenic Drive 
Interpretive Association. I'hese women 
with their creamers, sugar bowl and 
coffee urn, greeted visitors as if they 
were sitting in a cozy parlor rather than 
achill-to-the-bonesmist. “We’re wear- 
ing our long underwear,” said Mrs. 
Mielitz. “Beats sitting at home.” 

I lot coffee filled the car with a rich 
aroma as we joined the steady stream 
of travelers on the drive. Although the 
views from the scenic pull-offs were 
hidden in a haze, we enjoyed looking 
over the valleys below, so dense with 
fall foliage that they appeared to be 
upholstered in velvet. Fven in the rain, 
it is easy to see why so many people 
make this spectacular sojourn. 

We returned to 'Tulsa via IJ.S. 259 
and Poteau. Where U.S. 259 meshes 
with old S.l I. 271, about three miles 


south of Poteau, we stumbled onto 
'Taylor's Inn, a dance hall and restau- 
rant that opened in 1937. Although the 
dance hall portion is closed, Freddie 
'Taylor, who opened the inn with a 
brother and cousin 52 years ago, still 
presides over the restaurant, which 
serves steak and fried chicken in a 
dining room plastered w ith newspaper 
clippings about musicians who per- 
formed there in the halTs heyday: Bob 
Wills and the 'Texas Playboys, 'Tommy 
Kaye, Del (Courtney and others. 

We talked to 'Taylor for awhile, 
sampled his tabouli and decided his 
dance hall is a mandator\' stop for any 
fan of old ballrooms, like Oain’s in 
"Tulsa. Then we headed for the car. 

It was pitch dark by the time we hit 
the road for 'Tulsa. 'The foliage had 
been lovely, but wc decided the high- 
light of the trip was meeting four sep- 
tuagenarians giving away coffee in the 
rain. We're certain other leafers would 
know w hat we mean. 

.As for our favorite stretch of road, 
although the 'Talimena Scenic Drive 
w as grand, my friend and I decided the 
stretch betw een Red (3ak and Talihina 
on S.l I. 82 w as more breathtaking for 
its unassuming splendor. Sometimes, 
as they say, less is more. 


. M a ridel A Hi rider is a Tulsadrased U'r'ifer\ 



The roads M a ridel A Hi rider f raveled 
are marked on the map above; eahins 
are available at Robbers Cave State 
Park, h'or reservations, call i405) 521- 
2464. 

Sn^estiorrs for 12 more foliage trips 
can be found in the brochure *'()kla- 
horna 's Fall Foliage, “ along v ith tips 
for catching peak color. For the free 
brochure, vrrite the Oklahoma Tour ism 
and Recreation Depar tment, 500 Will 
Rogers Building, Oklahoma City, 
72105. Or call, (800) 652-6552. 
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A Folklife Show and Tell 


By Barbara Palmer 


hen Hoyt Axton dryly 
named Oklahoma ‘"the 
cultural center of the uni- 
verse,’’ we all had a good 
laugh at ourselves. 

But in terms of the richness and 
diversity of its traditional 
culture, Oklahoma really has 
no equal in the nation, says 
Willie Smyth, director of the 
state’s two-year-old folk arts 
program. 

“Some people gauge a cul- 
ture by how many first-run 
foreign films they can see,” 
says Smyth, who moved to 
Oklahoma in 1987 from Los 
Angeles. judge it by the 
diversity of experience avaif 
able." 

Oklahoma’s traditional 
culture, what Smyth calls our 
“cultural stew,” will be on 
display at Traditions ’89, a 
folklife festival, October 11- 
24 at the Myriad Gardens in 
Oklahoma City, 

The array of music, dance, 
food, crafts and lore of more 
than a dos^cn Oklahoma 
groups in the festival proves 
Smyth’s point—Chcrokcc baskets, 
Czech polkas, Mexican needlework, 
smoky barbecue, western swing, cow- 
boy poetry, Greek pastries, Kiowa 
bcadwork, western saddles ... in all, 
Traditions ’89 will showcase more than 
200 Oklahomans and their specialties. 


Vhc festival will be a true exposi- 
tion; demonstrators are paid for their 
contributions and as part of their agree- 
ment with the State Arts Council, 
they’re there to answer questions — not 
sell their wares. Instead, a central tent, 


Tr^iitfions "89 piayers^ chekwise from ccfiten KG. Terry, 

Madkiiiika Naranya, Vaness/i Faukesgope Morgan, Summer /Morgan , 
Frank Lopez, Hugh Cozart, Bessie Masopust and Ron Dohrrry^ 


staffed by volunteers, will display nee- 
dlework and other items for sale. 

“We want to make the crafts avail- 
able,” says Smyth, “but this w'ill free 
the artist to engage in conversation.” 
And these arc people worth talking 

CO. 


Ron Doherty, for instance, was born 
and learned the cow'boy trade in Aus- 
tralia, hunting alligators instead of 
coyotes. He moved to Oklahoma 
partly because of the state’s cowboy 
culture and partly because he wanted 
to live in Will Rogers’ home 
state. Doherty, a trick roper and 
cowboy poet, quotes Rogers 
when he’s teaching folks how 
to twirl a lasso: “Get a rope and 
start missing,” 

Matthew McClarty, a pian- 
ist and singer from Ada, learned 
CO play the blues when he was 
2 years old. 

His brother, a blues guitar- 
ist, didn’t want McClarty fool- 
ing with his guitar so he hung 
it high on the wall. While his 
brother was gone, McClarty 
climbed up on a chair and 
taught himself to play — with 
the guitar still hanging on the 
wall. 

As a member of a band 
called “'Lhe Blue Notes,” 
McClarty traveled the country 
playing the blues ‘"coast to 
coast,” he says. “Wc didn’t go 
on tour. Wc just went around 
looking for places to play.” Bventually, 
McClarty stopped playing in honky- 
tonks and began lu play his music 
strictly for the Lord; his hymns, tlu>ugh, 
still ripple with growl y riffs. 

Growing up in rural Secpioyah 
County, (ihcrokcc fiddler J.C. 
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Broughton had no money for a fiddle 
so he stretched screen wire across a 
cigar box, 

l^ven sawing on tired vvirc, the 10- 
year-old’s playing so intimidated older 
fiddlers, they turned their backs to him 
when they played, 'i guess so they 
wruddn't lose any of their licks/' 
Broughton says now. 

One of Smyth’s criteria for select- 
ing artists for the festival is that they 
must have act] aired their expertise in 
an informal setting, cither from a rela- 
tive or another member of the commu- 
nity, or like J.(/. Broughton, they 
should be self- 
taught. 

d'hcre are some 
things that just can’t 
be written down, 
says IVoughtt>n,Ft)r 
one, the *‘acecnt" 
fiddlers pick up in 
their native region. 

You can just about 
tell where a fiddler is 
from by listening to 
him play, Broughton 
says, ‘*You slur the 
notes a different 
way, like a drawl/’ 

A n tl I i k c a fa vo r i tc s t( > ry re cold w i t h 
a little different phrasing each time, 
self-taught fiddlers don’t often play a 
song exactly the same way twice. An 
old' time fiddler write it down 

on paper. Me [)lays as he feels/’ says 
Broughton. 

d ho ugh traditions are constantly 
recast. Smyth concentrated on those 
[hat have a hmg history^ 

Traditions help us to know who we 
arc, says [Dorothy (}ozart, author of an 
article on ''name quilts” in a Traditions 
’89 booklet. Co/arc lives on a farm in 
Waukomis and taught folklore at Phil- 
lips University for HJ years before she 
retired. At Fdiillips, she tried to show^ 
students how' important their heritage 
is, she says, and *1 ’vc had students tell 
me (r/ie dasses) changed their lives.” 
Tradition “surrounds us so much. lt\s 
so much a part of our lives, we don’t 
rceogni/c it.” 


Some of the artists say they didn’t 
so much as set out to learn a craft, as 
have it evolve from the experience of 
their daily lives. 

“Why, I learned it here,” says 49- 
year-old J.[>. Israel, when asked w here 
he learned to forge the bridle bits he’s 
been making for more than 20 years, 
just got started.” 

Israel’s spent his life on Osage 
County ranches, btit in the l%0s be- 
gan CO train cutting horses. Only one 
of every 30 or so horses is suited rt) the 
precise wmrk of cutting, says Israel, and 
a horse of that caliber needs a fine U\t. 

Mis handmade 
liits are thicker and 
gen tier on a horse’s 
mouth. 1 1 is spurs are 
decorated to suit a 
cowboy’s small vani- 
ties, “silvered” with 
tips, initials and 
cattle brands, all 
done by hand. “Very' 
few penver tools do I 
have.” 

J ho ugh Israel 
sells his bits and 
spurs to eow'l)oys all 
over the world, he 
doesn't keep up much with events 
outside Osage County. 

Customers pay $12.S and up for his 
custom spurs; die last time he looked 
in a catalog a set s«)kl for $l 8 to $21), he 
said. ”l think now theyVe up there 
about $50 a pair.” 

On Sanirtlay, the festival will pay 
tribute to a man w ho many consider die 
finest of Oklahoma’s many folk art- 
ists — Woody Cuthric. 

”1 le's probably the most creative 
Oklahoman who ever lived,” says Cuy 
Logsdon, a retired professor of Ameri- 
can folklifc wIkj lives in Tulsa. 
M^og.sdon is such a fan, fiis answering 
machine plays a few bars of Cuthrie’s 
“Oklahoma Mills.”) 

fbithrie grew up in Okemah and was 
innncnccd by the farming and cowboy 
culture and also by the oil and coal 
industries, says Logsdon. “Me intro- 
duced the w hole Oklahmna eoneept to 


**Sor?ie people gau^e 
a culture hy how 
many first-run 
foreign films they 
can see. / judge it by 
the diversity of 
experience 
available.” 


the world.” 

“You may not agree with all his 
ideas,” l.ogsdon says, “but you cannot 
deny his exisrenee and importance in 
American histtirv.” 

Cbithrle’s st>n .\rh> and folk singer 
Sceger will alst> play at the Satur- 
day ni ght tribute. 

4 ’he festival is intended to increase 
knowledge and appreciation for the 
folk culture in Oklahoma and also to 
make folks glad to be w ho they are, says 
Smyth. 

I'radition is the cultural glue that 
ht}lds groups together, says Smyth. 

And “folk traditions arc the things 
that make people human beings/’ says 
Logsdon. 

“It's what's within your soul.” ® 


Harimra Palmer h msisiiini erilior for 
Oklahoma roi)A\. 



Okiahoma a iehraies Hself at 
Traditions 'H9. hegjmdng at 10 a. m. on 
Friday, OftoherlO, and fontimmtg [or 
three days, until (0 ft jn. on Snnda\\ 

( ktoher II. 

Festival de/no nstrations are organized 
into six eatejtortes: Native Amerirans, the 
rov'lmy and ranehinti euiture, fanning, 
the fimher industry, the oil field and 
t hddren 's ^ames. Five .stages trill he the 
sites of nt mi f and eiame from many 
adtutrs: Asian danves. Native Amerifan 
songs, Czeeh polkas, H tspante mariaehi 
hands, western swing, fuldling, blues and 
more. Folk songs anef stnty telling, eoffee, 
tea and pastries ran he found in a 
^'eoffeebouse"^ tent. .1 ^^Foodways*^ arm 
will offer /.T varieties of regional and 
edtnif foods — (hrek pastries, fry hmtd, 
ha rheme and other regional and ethnie 
foods. 

And in the best Oklahoma popuHst 
tradition land except for food and 
souvenrrsj, its a/I free. For more 
infor mation, rail the ,State Arts fiouneil. 
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CALENDAR 


M E S 


♦Sept. 4 riie Krebs’ 4'errapin Derby, the 
Wimbledon for turtles, has been a tradition for 60 years. When it began, the 
\V)hmteer Fire Department relied solely on the raees for its operating 
expenses; half of the proeeeds still go to the loeal fire department. ♦Sept. 
22-24 At Grand Lake the migration of the Ameriean White Pelican is 
observed each year with a parade, arts and craft fairs and boat excursions to 
see the birds themselves. ♦Oct. 7 'Fhe annual Oxch Festival in Yukon 
features folk dancers, a huge parade, polka bands and 3,500 dozen kolaches^ 
sweet pastries filled with fruit or poppy seeds. ♦Oct. 22-Dee. 19 American 
originals — whirligigs. Shaker furniture, quilts, ceramics, paintings and 
other folk art — will be on display at the OK Museum of Art in OKC (on loan 
from the Museum of Folk Art in New York City). 



MUSFAIMS AND GALLFRIKS 

SF.PIKMKF.R 

I-.^O “ Fhc Magninecm West,” Milton (iiKlstcin, 

'IVavcrtine Nature (Center, (Chickasaw Nat'l 
Recreation .Area. Sulphur. (405) 622-.M65 

1- 30 Marie Kash Weltzheimer Fxhibit. Plains Indians 

and Pioneers Museum. Woodward. 

(405) 2.56-6136 

1-Oct. 15 “Canadian Silver," “Irish Moments." West 

(lallerv'. Kirkpatrick Center, OK(k (405) 427-.5461 

2- 24 “Ceramics," by Suzanne King. I*'ireh«)use Art 

(xnter, Norman. (405) 329-4523 
6-13 .Aparejo Saddlemaking, Bob Schmidt, Red River 
t rading Post, Museum of the fJreat Plains, 
Lawton, (405) 3.53-5675 

6-.10 Photographs by 'lerr\' /inn. Center of the 
Contemporars' Arts. OKC, (405) S43-.544I 
9-()ct. 29 “Bniee fioff: 'Ibward .Absolute Architecture," ()U 
Museum of .An, Norman, (405) 325-3272 
10 “Royal .Air Force During the .Second World War.” 
.Air .Space Museum, Kirkpatrick Center, OKC, 


(405) 427-.54f)l 

lO-Oci. 4 “Metals." Gardiner .Art Gallcrx; OSC. .Stillwater, 
(405) 744-6016 

15-Jan. 7, IWO “A (xntur>' of Western Fashion.” Nat'l (Cowboy 
I (all of Fame, OKC. (405) 47H-2250 
.50-Oct. 22 “Works on Paper,” by Brunei Paris. Firehouse .Art 
Cxntcr, Norman, (405) 329-4523 


OCrOHER 

1-31 


1-31 


1-31 


4-21 


15-Nov. 20 


LS-Dec. 31 


17-Nov. 19 


“'I'he Image and the Word: The Settlement of 
the .American West.” Museum of the Great 
Plains, Lawton, (405) 3.53-5675 
K. I lenderson. Paintings, .Seminole .Nation 
Museum. Wewoka. (405) 257-5.580 
(aillection of Dr. Howard Keith, Plains Indians 
and Pioneers .Museum, Woodward. 

(405) 2.56-61.^6 

Paintings by Mark Faulk, Center of the 
Contemporars .Arts, OKC, (405) 843-.5441 
“Day of the Dead,” Int’l Photography Mall of 
Fame. Kirkpatrick (Center, OKC, (405) 427-.5461 
“'Fhe Indians of Mexico.” Center of the 
.American Indian. Kirkpatrick (Center. OK(^, 
(405)427-.546l 

“Gayle Younghein: Mexican Folk Art.” West 
Gallerx', Kirkpatrick (Center, OKC. (405) 427-5461 
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22-Dcc, 19 “Ufc in the New World: Selections from the 
Permanent Odiection of the Museum of 
American Folk Art,” OK Museum of Art, OKC 
(405) 840-2759 

30-Nov. 19 “(x)llaKes,” by Sam Olkinetsky, Firehouse Art 
(Center, Norman, (405) .S29-4523 



DRAMA 


SEPTEMBER 
8-10, 14-17.21-24, 
28-31,(Xt. 5-7 
8-23 

21-23. 28-30, 24 
22-24, 29. 30 
22-Oct. 1 


“fk'tette Bridge (ilub,” Pollard 'Theatre, Ciuthrie, 
(405) 282-2802 

“Hot L Baltimore.” (Carpenter Stpiare 'I'heatre, 
OKC, (405) 232-65(K) 

“To Kill A Mockingbird,” Shawnee Little 
Theatre. Shawnee, (405) 275-2805 
“(>ome Blow Your Horn,” Southwest Playhouse, 
Clinton, (405) 323-2222 

“Foxfire,” Lawton (Community 'Theatre, Lawton, 
(405) 355-1600 


OCTOBER 

4-8 “We Won't Pay, We Won't Pay,” Studio Theatre, 
Norman, (405) 525-5231 

13,14,18-23 “Su'eeney 'I'odd,” Rupel Jones 'Theatre, Norman, 
(405) 325-5389 

13-28 “Dracula,” American 'Theatre (]o„ 'Tulsa. 

(918) 747-9494 

23 “(Charlie and the C^ht)colate Factory,” Fine Arts 
Auditorium, NSII, 'Tahle(|uah, (918) 456-551 1 



FAIRS AND FESTIVALS 


(918) 744-1113 

29-30 First Lady's Bazaar. Harn Museum, OKC, (405) 
521-2342 

3()-(X't. 1 'Turner Falls Arts and Oafts Festival. Davis, 
(405) 369-2402 


OCTOBER 

1-2 

1-2 

3 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7-8 


13-14 


19- 22 

20 - 21 
20-22 

21 

21-22 

22 

24-29 

28 

28 

28 

31 

31 


Sequoyah Co. Arts and Oafts Festival. Sallisaw, 
(918) 775-4733 

Oktoberfest, Coliseum, Lawton, (405) 355-3.541 
(^anna Festival, Carnegie, (405) 6.54-2121 
C.zech Festival, Dow ntown, Yukon. (405) 3.54- 
3.567 

Peanut Festival, Downtown. Marlow, (405)6.58- 
2212 

Firefighters Festival and C^hili Ctmkoff, Fair- 
grounds. Chickasha, (405) 224-6<>15 
Fallfest, Duncan. (405) 252-8074 
Octoberfest, Marland Mansion Grounds, Ponca 
City, (405) 767-0422 

Sorghum Festival, Fairgrounds, Poteau, (918) 
t>47-W89 

Oktoberfest, River West Festival Park. 'Tulsa, 
(918) .582-(M)51 

Greek Festival, .St, Cicorge Greek Orthcnlox 
Church, OKC, (405) 751-1885 
“'Traditions '89: an Oklahoma Folklife Expo- 
sition,” Myriad (lardens, OKC, (405) 521-2931 
Old Settlers Day and Harxest Festival, Perkins, 
(405) .547-2445 

Heritage Fest, CJazebo. Shattuck, (405) 938-2818 
Robbers ('ave Fall Festival, Wilburton, (918) 4f>5- 
2665 

Oktoberfest, Downtown, OK(^ (405) .534-3378 
.Sorghum Day I-’estival, Wewoka, (405) 257-.5485 
Pumpkin Festival, (airdell, (405) 8.52-.V5.58 
Wheathean Fall Fest. 'Tiinkawa, (405) 628-2220 
Halloween Festival, Hafer Park. Edmond, (405) 
.541-2808 

Halloween f estival, Mmire, (405) 799-4428 


SEPTEMBER 

2 I larvest f est Arts amd (drafts Show, Downtown, 
Altus. (405) 482-0210 

2 Grant Co. Fair, Dow ntown, Pond Creek, (405) 
532-6209 

2-4 Arts Festival OK, OKCCC:, OKC:, (405) 682-7.590 
8-10 Fcstifall, Kerr Park, OKC, (405) 2.56-2787 
8-10 Chili C(H)koff and Bluegrass Festival, Downtown, 
Tulsa, (918) 582-64.55 

9 Southwest Festival of the Arts, Means and ("lark 
Park, Weatherford, (405) 772-7744 

14-17 Hispanic Festival. Downtown. 'Tulsa, (918) 
622-8438 

15-Oci 1 OK State Fair, Fairgrounds, OK(>, (405) 948-67(K) 

16 Calf Fry Festival and ("ook-off. Fairgrounds, 
Vinita, (918) 2.56-7133 

16 Fallfest "89, Downtown, Antlers, (405) 298-3338 

16-17 Fall Festival of the Arts, (Community ("enter. Elk 
City, (405) 225-0207 

22- 24 Pelican Festival. (Irove. (918) 786-2289 

23 Scottish (James and (Jathering, Manion Park, 
Tulsa, (918) 227-2()(>2 

23- 24 Int’l Festival, Lawton, (405) 35.5-6372 
28-Oct. 8 'Tulsa State Fair, Fairgrounds, Tulsa. 



RODEOS AND HORSE EVENTS 


SEPTEMHER 

1- 2 OK State Prison Rodeo, McAlestcr, (918) 42.5- 

2.550 

2- 4 Rodeo of Champions, Rodeo (Jrounds, Elk (Jity, 

(405 ) 225-.5226 

4 (Mem Mc.Spadden Pasture Roping and Barrel 
Racing O)mpctition, Bushyhead. (918) 789-3237 
7-9 (Jrcat Plains Stampede Rodeo. Altus, (405) 482- 
0210 

7-9 Women's Nat'l Finals Rodeo, Lazy E Arena, 
(Juthrie. (405) 282-.5(K)4 

30-CXt. 1 World's Richest Roping ("ompetition, 
Bushyhead, (918) 789-.5237 


OCTOBER 

9-15 World (Championship Morgan Horse Show, 
Fairgrounds, OKC, (405) 278-8900 
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lS-21 Wran^lcT Cutcinf^ ('ompctitiun. La/y E Arena, 
Giirhfie, (405) 282^3004 

16’'20 Willi Horse '[’rail Ride, Riley Dcmica Handi, 
[lonobia, (^J18) 755-4462 



INDIAN EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

1- 4 C^hoeiaw Indian Festival, 'riiskahoma, (405) 

*>24-H2HO 

Z-4 Ottawa Celebration and Fowwow, Quapavv, (918) 
674-2553 

2- 4 Eufaiila Indian Clommunity Fowwow, Eufaiila, 

(918)689-5066 

2 2-23 I 'i wt Si 1 1 -C : h i r ica h u a- Wa rtn .S pri n#;s- Apache ' I’ri ba I 
Dance, Fort Sill Apache I’ribal C!omplcx, Fort 
Sill, (405) 588-2298 

23 Cihickasaw Festival, 'I’ishomin^o, (405) 622-2156 


OCTOUFJf 

14-15 Kioua Hbck LeKKin^^ Ceremonial, Indian City, 
U.S.A., Anadarko, (405 ) 247-6651 



MUSIC AND DANCE 


SEFIEMBEF 

8 

10 

H-10, 16-17 
10 

15 

16 

17 

21 


22 


23 

25 

27-29 

28 

30 


IMnegrass Concert, Midwest City, (405) 94,MI06 
“*Fhc Filling Station," '^'Flie Seasons,” "Suite En 
Blanc,” l\ika Ballet 'rheatre. Ferforminj;; Arts 
Center, '[ nba, (918) 585-2573 
Broadway Dinner Shows, OU School of Music, 
Ol' Student ITniun, Norman, (405 ) 325-2081 
I^ianist Clive Swansbourne, Mitchell Hall, 
Edmond, (405) 341-4422 
I.atin Danee/Cbbafct Supper l*hcatre, Lawton, 
(405)351^6211 

‘*Ami^o,” McMahon Memorial Auditorium, 

Lawton. (405) 248-8055 

"Symphony at Sunset," Tulsa Philharmonic, 

Southern Hills Ikdo CJround, Fulsa, (918) 584- 

2534 

Tnisa World Opening Concert, Tulsa 
Philharmonic Ckjnccrt, Chapman Music Hall, 

'I ulsa, (918) 584-2533 

”Me and My Chrl." Fine Arts Auditorium, NSU, 
Tahlequah, (918) 456-5511 
"Dance VI asters,” Performing Arts Center, 'Tulsa, 
(918) 5%-711I 

"Montreux," StiM water, (405) 744-7509 

"I]3racula,” Ballet Oklahoma, Civic 

C:enrer, OKC,(405) 843-9898 

Vera Cm/ Folklorico Dance, Seretean C^cmer, 

Stillwater, (405) 744Ti|,33 

'Fannahill Weavers, Celtic Ckmcert, Performing 

Arts Center, 'Fulsa, (918) 596-71 1 1 


ocronHfi 

i Blue Grass Concerr, C>arl Albert I ligh Sehool, 
Midw'est C^ity, (405) 677-1509 
6-8 “'[’he Steadfast lln Soldier,” Tulsa Ballet 

'Theatre, Perforniing Arts Center. I ulsa, (918) 
585-2573 

7 Bartlesville Symphony Orchestra, Ccjmmunity' 
Center, Bartlesville, (918)336-2787 

[2 Violinist Joseph Siik and the Siik IVio, I'ulsa 
[*htl harmonic, Cdiapnian Music Hall, Tulsa, (918) 
584-2534 

15 “Music on Exhibit,” Cilerease Museum 
Auditorium, Tulsa, (918) 584-2534 

1 7 OS I T \Vi n d E n se m [)lc. Se re tean ( Ic n i e r, 
Stillwater. (405) 744-6133 

21 "Ctile l*orter Night,” Tuba [Philharmonic. 
Chapman Music Hall, 'Tuba, (918) 584-2533 

22 "(jreat A Capella Cdiomses,” Civic ('enter. OKC, 
(405) K42-74(>4 

24 David Parsons Dance 'Tnujpe, Seretean Center, 
Stillwater, (405) 744-6133 

27 CJhildrcn's Opera, OSH Opera Theatre, Seretean 
Center, Stillwater, (405) 744-6133 



SPECIAL EVENTS 


SEPTEMBER 

4 Labor Day Celehrarion, Bartlesville, (918) 336- 
8708 

4 I’crrapin Derby, Ballpark, Krebs, (918)426-4992 
9-Oet. 15 Bugling Elk lours, Widiica \hnintains,(405l 429- 
3222 

16 Buftak) Burger Cookout, Fi Sill, (405) 355-6372 
16-17 Guthrie Road Show, Guthrie, (405) 282-1947 


OCTOHER 

7 

7-10 

13-15 

TM5 

14 

21 

21-31 

21 Nov. 5 

22 

22 

27- 29 
28 

28- 31 


Myriad (iardens Run, OKC, (405) 232-1 IW 
Western Days. Downiiiwn, Mustang, (4tJ5) 376- 
2758 

I’all ,Sports Weekend, h'ori Sill, (405) 355-6372 
Nat l Orchid Society Show, OKC, (405) 341-7715 
Wonlaroc Road Race, Wfxilaroc, (918) 336-4447 
Alfalfa Bill Century Hike Ride, Tishomingo, 

(405) 371-2175 

Alabaster ("averns [ laimtcd Cave 'Fnur, Freedom, 
(405 ) 621-3381 

Mapie Walk, Indiahoma, (405) 429-3222 

House lour. Heritage Hills Hisctjrie District, 

OKC, (405) 525-5394 

Quilt Sluwv, Prague, (405) 567-3529 

I ole Country^ '89, OKC. (405) 454-3013 

I'uba Hun, Tulsa, (918) 588-2431 

[’ban tom Express Haunted Tram Ride. Sand 

Springs, (918) 245-2248 


h! though the uifornuitmn bi this (yiieneiar is aurent^ dates am! 
details ran ehange without m/tire. Please rherh in advame before 
attending any event. 
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